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AMERICANS IN EXILE. 



CHAPTER L 



"monsibur moi.** 



I HAD long before arrived at years of discre- 
tioD. I was well seasoned -in the military 
profession. Yet, in the early part of the Civil 
War, I hotly made a decision which changed the 
whole coarse of my existence. 

It may have been that I was embittered by a 
lonely life. My tall, spare shadow, mocking me 
from the walls of my lodging, was more a 
creature of relationships than I. 

It may have been chagrin that prompted me. 
A recruit had rewarded my drilling by a 
powder mark among my sandy locks. I lay low 
with fever when my company marched out of 
New York amid the tears and plaudits of a 
multitude. I rose with a pervous debility of 
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mind as well as body, and found no holy pur- 
pose in North or South. I read demoralization 
in every face — fear, hatred, or riotous desire for 
self -glory. 

The brother-in-arms who brought me instruc- 
tions when I was able for duty, I had previously 
looked upon as humdrum enough. He seemed 
to me to have suddenly developed monstrous 
prejudices. We exchanged considerable differ- 
ences of opinion. 

" We need not expect our southern friends to 
turn from the error of their ways and cry * pec- 
cavimus'," said he pompously. "If fifteen or 
twenty leaders of secession could be hanged up 
together, no doubt the rebs would come to their 
senses." 

I thought of that graceful and affectionate 
young fire-eater. Clay Monroe, who in a short 
stay North, had warmed my awkward coldness 
as mortal man had never done before. I sick- 
ened at the prospect that I was perhaps about 
to reward him with a bullet in his friendly face. 

" Hang a score of fanatical abolitionists with 
your score of seceshers," said L 
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My companion looked at me with an irritating 
curiosity. 

" I agree with Judge Montague of Charleston," 
I addel. " The whole country is one big lunatic 
asylum." 

" Not the whole, friend Duane," I was an- 
swered suavely. " Our manufacturers will never 
have made so much money as they are prospect- 
ing to do and will do in this war. Though 
cotton is high, they will sell at enormous profits. 
Jeff will play into their hands completely, no 
doubt much to his distaste, as he finds out Cotton 
is TWt king. We have thrifty bees with a store 
of cash to buy low and sell high." 

A picture rose before me of the iniin that 
meant to Patty Dolliver, the one woman vivid in 
my small, dull world. 

"You talk," said I, "as if the speculators and 
peculatora of the North would have full license 
for plunder in the Southern States." 

"I talk of giving no quarter," said he flushing, 
"when bad men have made a most unrighteous 
attempt to subvert a good government. Every 
man's influence should sustain the government 
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which protects him. Family and church can 
only exist under government." 

"Alas for me where family supplies a mo- 
tive !" 

" Major Duane," cone! uded my interlocutor, 
rising energetically, "organizations like mine 
can't be allowed to think aloud. Let me but say 
that in these troublous times, he who is not 
wholly for us is against us. I have the honor 
to deliver these papers of instruction to you." 

"Which, according to your statement and my 
conscience," said I, " I cannot have the honor to 
receive." With which self-dismissal I left the 
Union ranks. 

I satisfied myself that in refusing to fight the 
Confederates, J by no means intended to ally 
with them, and proceeded to give away the 
military effects I would no longer need. With 
affectionate regrets for the past, I retained one 
service-worn uniform and tarnished saber, little 
dreaming the part they were to play in my fate. 

Early orphaned and growing up without the 
companionship of womankind, I had uncon- 
sciously tried to supply the atmosphere I missed 
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by certain little feminine softoessea of my own. 
Tbaa, I never bnd the heart to donate my cast- 
off garments to the poor in any but perfect 
condition. I had been wont to call in the tailor's 
aid on such occasions, but in deciding that I 
could not fight a fellow-countryman on any 
issue, I had resigned not only ambition but in- 
come. Being ever a provident soul, I therefore 
sat down surreptitiously with the housewife of 
leather and needles which served me for one of 
flesh and blood. I felt as if I had been spied 
upon with mocking eyes when interrupted to 
receive a three-cornered scalloped note of pink 
color and lavender perfume. 

"Come" it ran, "and eat goose with us to- 
morrow (Michaelmas) at 5:30. The children 
send you a warm embrace. Sweet, sweet kisses 
from Daisy to the major. Patty." 

I read between the lines that the step I had 
taken was known and approved. For did not 
Fatty always express her sentiments through her 
children 1 And was I not to dine at an hour 
when those bits of herself could be present and 
demonstrate what she had told them of me ? I 
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laughed softly to myself, as in the innocence of 
my warmed heart, I committed the extravagance 
of putting a pair of gloves and a handkerchief 
in a pocket of each of my predestined soldier 
suits. 

I did not neglect to line my own pockets the 
next day with a pecking for Patty's cbickens 
and chose a stock of colt's foot candy and card- 
amon seeds as the most likely to be favorites 
with an old-fashioned bachelor and not too re- 
vealing of my foolish preparations. I started 
up Park Avenue to the capacious house in 
Thirty-sixth Street, which John Dolliver had 
built for his young wife. The pink note was 
scenting the vest pocket over my heart. I was 
as unconscious as its writer that, in accepting 
its invitation, I had taken up a challenge to a 
campaign so inimical to my views and habits of 
life that, in comparison, the one from which I 
had withdrawn would have been daily bread. 

A ring at Patty's door, a friendly charge with 
young arms and legs from Patty's children, and 
all my faculties were on the alert for a jolly 
evening ; but John Dolliver gave me a solemn 
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greeting. He smoothed hia gray hair with a 
nervous hand and looked at me over hia high 
crest collar and stock with a gloomy air not at 
home OD hie kind face. No honester, finer- 
minded man ever walked than he, and none more 
devoid of humor. Patty's brown eyes smiled 
at his foibles with a wholesome candor that 
whetted rather than hindered the astonishing 
affection with which — a Bmall, quick-footed 
Hebe — she flew to meet his wishes. 

She admired him over and over again in the 
group of speaking images with whom she had 
presented him. She was, I flattered myself, 
considerably jealous that I had stolen from him 
some of the attention of thnt D^sy of " sweet, 
sweet kisses," whose tiny fist was, beyond my 
reckoning, to have its hold on the threads of my 
destiny. 

It held for me on this occasion one of those 
gifts ladies take the liberty of presenting to in- 
eligible bachelors — a pair of embroidered silk 
canvas suspenders with white kid loops. "Why 
it should be considered no insult to thus accuse 
a lone wayfarer of unmanly tastes^ I have never 
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discovered. To be sure, this particular em- 
broidery was as inimitable as it was infantile. 

It lies before me now with a pair of outra- 
geous slippers, a velvet card-case, and a knitted 
purse, unworn but aged by time. I feel again 
dimly, as I look upon them, the too great famil- 
iarity of sympathy they expressed. I turn over 
the child's gift and see its faded ribbon lining 
sewed on with gouging stitches. My pang of 
wounded vanity is once more soothed — I am back 
in Patty's ** poor closet," whence the ribbon was 
procured. I inhale the fragrance of cedar in 
walls and shelves. I am made one of an inno- 
cent little family, all meriy but the founder, as 
they unpack a box of gay remnants from John 
Dol liver's trade with southern planters. 

Here are hot-colored stuffs suitable for ban- 
dana ladies ; substantial pieces of linen which I 
am convinced even Patty's generous hands can- 
not wholly will to charity ; sample-books for 
the children's patchwork; and mammoth stock- 
ings manufactured for a family of Alabama 
giants whose martial legs have gone to the war 
and require stouter buskins than balbriggans. 
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The children seize upon the stockings for Santa 
Claus time, in pathetic faith that what has been, 
always will be. 

''Choose me an evening dress, Paul," says 
Patty, her pretty, round arms extended from 
their sleeves about a huge bundle, her brown 
eyes smiling at me. 

I select a chambray the color of watermelon 
pulp with suggestions of green rind striping the 
red pink. My choice is greeted with derision. 
Patty's husband shares her mirth as she makes 
a great display of repacking the rejected dress 
in the bottom of the box and pins a paper to it 
with the inscription, "For Paul Duane's Bride." 
Patty's children join in jeering at me, they 
know not why. Certainly, I think to myself, 
these at least are not conscious that they are 
scoffing at my hopeless estate. In the midst of 
my humiliation, John Dolliver, Junior, babbling 
unnoticed among the spoils, suddenly lifts his 
chubby hands and crowns his mother with a 
widow's cap. The father snatches it away and 
tramples it under foot. 

The shadow of a coming event is in the air. 
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As yet its deadly sarety bangs fire between the 
omens of nuptials and widowhood, but in one of 
those tokens He the seeds of revolution. The 
startled children feel it in the father^s unfamiliar 
temper. There is a sudden silence over the box 
fated to be the last of those by which good John 
Dolliver loved to link his young wife even to his 
business. A certainty of tears is presaged by 
the quivering of little lips and the pattering of 
little feet to the mother. I seize my friend 
Daisy by the hand and beat a hasty retreat. 

My economy had often been affronted by the 
sentimental folly of those boxes. My good friend 
had a marshal in the South, Gaines O'Barr, to 
distribute the orders he exported there, and re- 
ceive cotton and other payment. Well I knew 
O'Barr, and well I knew those remnants were 
never returned through O'Barr's hands without 
toll — a slight symptom of the danger which I 
saw enlarging year by year. I was inwardly 
storming at this blindness of the chief to the un- 
derling's encroachments and my helplessness 
in the matter, when the small girl at my hand 
demanded attention. 
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** I think it's time Sandy sang a song to 
Goldy," said she, shaking her yellow tresses. 

Sandy heard her with gratification. He had 
talked but little in his day and kept his scold- 
ings for his own heart. His voice was true and 
mellow. He was aware that it might have been 
his fortune in social circles, had he but the grace 
to forget the sandy, freckled head and bony 
length that went with it. 

Between those walls where hospitality had 
made even furniture and ornament beloved, he 
could warble freely enough and sweetly and 
acceptably. In the lighted parlors, so speaking 
of life, so soon to be silent, the tall ex-brave and 
the tiny bud of promise marched up and down 
singing to their mockers in the mirrore. Sandy, 
thinking of the couple upstairs, of his own lack 
of ties perhaps, sang on this wise : 

'^ La vie est an fleur, Tamonr en est le miel 
G'est la colombe unie a I'aigle dans le ciel 
G'est la grace tremblante a la force appn76e 
G'est ta main dans ma main doncement oubli^e/' 

Goldy sang Cock Robin. Later on she 
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escaped downstairs to add a verse she had for- 
, gotten. Father and mother had left me again, 
were together in the tender intimacy of the 
nursery good-night. With scant petticoats and 
her hair in a whirl of plaits, she made an un- 
maidenly avowal of her affection. Shamelessly 
rifling my pockets as a reward for her declara- 
tion; she fell asleep upon my knee, absorbed in 
colt's-foot. 

"Never mind, major. Wait till she is older 
and I will give her to you," said her father, as 
Patty bore down upon me with laughing feroc- 
ity and carried off her lost lamb, sweet and 
sticky, "and yet" — he paused, listened for the 
last echo of Patty's footfall, and resumed in a 
low voice — "that might mean another young 
wife running the risk of a long widowhood." 

" This implies strong faith in a young wife's 
devotion to a memory," thought I half amused. 

"The father lives in the children," said my 
companion, as if answering my thought, looking 
at. me sternly over his high collar. 

He rose, turned down tlie lights one by one, 
and drawing his chair close to mine, continued 
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in the same subdued toue, "Possible separation 
is a sore subject." 

" Absence makes the heart grow fonder," I 
quoted, but he waved such lightness away with 
that well-kept hand of his. 

"War is the scourge of homes, Duane," said 
he. "I usually keep the rebellion forthe privacy 
of my own heart, but the weight there is great 
I do not know when or where the exigencies of 
busineaa may call me these times." I felt the 
dawning of a demand upon me and willingly 
jumped to attention long before the command, 
which indeed John DoUiver did not lay upon 
me openly till days had passed. 

" You know," he went on, " my people gave 
me to undei-stand that they considered the family 
pretty well made up when I announced my in- 
tentions with regard to Fatty." I knew well 
the loss the generous bachelor had been to 
them. " I cannot look to them for pi-otection 
for her." He looked at me earnestly in the 
room's twilight, and if I was awkward at 
responding in words, I saw that he did not fail 
to read in my eye that I was the emergency 
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mittances are not coming from O'Barr and I am 
obliged to raise money on my own accommod- 
ation paper. That too at a time when everything 
sells for cash and very little on credit. I 
cannot command ready money to buy, and I am 
going to lose the opportunity to sell Coats' 
thread for ninety cents a dozen and cases of 
prints for four hundred dollars a piece that used 
to be worth a hundred and fifty dollaiu" He 
stared at me in the dim light as if he could not 
believe the fact, as if he expected me to contra- 
dict it. 

" If I had but the cash—" said L 

"Why haven't you?" he exclaimed, seizing 
my hand. " Why doesn't God give wealth of 
purse where there is wealth of heart ?" 

" Perhaps I need the tact and grace to spend 
it," said I. 

" Bah !" said he. " Let the gentleman of 
manners go when the gentleman of principles 
is by." The compliment struck my sensitive- 
ness as doubtful. "Would you believe it that 
with the mortification of prospective insolvency 
in the air, O'Barr suddenly finds it financially 
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man he wanted, "I declare," he proceeded, *^I 
worry sometimes till I feel numb," He started 
in alarm as he looked down at his precisely 
gaitered foot and perceived a loose button. 
"The last year," said he, "has told upon me 
fearfully, mentally and physically, I feel it all 
the more trom the previous unbroken unity of 
my life and purpose." 

He drew himself up and settled his chin in 
his collar after the manner which dubbed him 
Sir John at his tailor's and the Duke at the 
market where he sometimes accompanied Patty 
and increased expenses against her will. John 
Dolliver pressing dainties on his love when 
he took her a-fairing, was a sight to see. 
Alas ! for the bittersweet of memory ! 

"Mine has been a credit number one, Paul," 
said he to me on that momentous evening, " a 
signature always good." 

"Through famine, pestilence and war," I in- 
terjected. 

He smiled but shook his head. " Everything 
is depreciated for me but taxes — they are brisk 
imd heavy enough/' he responded sadly. " Be- 
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judicious to favor a certain city, uses the firm 
name to take up this note and sends it to me to 
raise money on?'' I could easily believe. He 
drew the paper from his pocket. "Look at 
that list of Confederate indorsements/' said he 
indignantly, " and tell me where I can present 
them in the North with any hope of negotiation." 

I looked at the amount of the note. " Present 
them to me, Dolliver," said I impetuously. 
" Let me be a gi'ain of sand in your world." 

"Never, boy, this way," said he. But I in- 
sisted. I could reserve the naiTow income 
which would keep me. We went to his study 
and settled it then and there. 

" You must permit me to take the note up 
before maturity," said John Dolliver. " Yours 
shall be the first claim whatever happens. And 
Paul, my friend, I have long wished for you 
in civilian life. Now you are there, shall we 
make it, Dolliver & Diiane, when the war is 
over (God speed the time), and settle O'Barr 
between us?" 

Nothing conld give me greater pleasure. I 
had a new sense of anchorage. 
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^ You know, Paul," added my friend, " Wife 
and I made up our minds we would never take 
slaves in payment from our Southern customers, 
and we have stuck to our premises. All the 
same, the Federals have burned bale after bale \ 
of cotton marked with my name. And now the 
Confederates are threatening to confiscate my 
property in the South because I do not live 
permanently there, though I have done business 
there and nowhere else for twenty years. Yes. 
Twenty years, my dear sir." He sighed and 
rose as he heard Patty's returning steps. 

^^It is pleasant," said he solemnly, grasping 
my two hands, as I rose with him, '^ to receive 
cheerful help from a friend, but humiliating 
after a business of twenty years." My pride 
was somewhat nettled, but he added in a trem- 
ulous whisper : '* Ptay that I may not come to 
extension or compromise. Whatever happens 
to me personally, good friend, I know that you 
will share my memory with my heart's treasure." 

Patty entered, beaming, and I slipped the 
note into my bosom. 

^ This has been a happy home, Paul," v^ere 
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his last words as we parted that night. I did 
not know how truly it was a parting. 

" And is, Paul," added Batty— dearest friend 
fated to be dearest foe. 

** And shall be," said I stoutly, going home to 
study the note against my breast keeping com- 
pany with Patty's innocent pink challenge to 
my fate. 

I was astonished to see Clay Monroe's name 
among the indorsers whose signatures I had 
but glanced at before. The document was from 
a city far away from his home, still farther from 
the location of the regimental company in which 
his own prominent position had been a matter 
of extensive bragging. I had thougljt myself 
accurately posted as to his personal and family 
history. I knew of no connection of his in that 
city. Yet John Dolliver had assured me that 
the projectors of the note had pledged them- 
selves to raise the money for the war straits of 
the city's government because they were all 
nearly concerned in it as property holders, local 
merchants, and so forth. I will call the city 
Sweet Bay in memory of the once famous beauty 
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of its boulevard under whitecupped trees^ now 
shelled and blasted by its enemy's fire. 

I felt the finding of that name but an addition 
to the bewilderment with which I realized my 
possession of the paper and myself a man no 
longer of calculation, but of impulse. I went 
to bed with a throbbing head and dreamed a 
forecasting dream in which I marched as sentiy 
before a bower of roses where John Dolliver had 
hidden Patty. In vain I tried to defend her 
from the attack of a hostile troop of horsemen, 
and awoke in deathly moisture as their leader 
broke in the bowery door and turned to mock 
me with the laughing, glancing eyes of Clay 
Monroe. 

" You need a change of air to brace you up," 
said an acquaintance the next morning, eying 
my gaunt face. " Take a trip to Canada. Lots 
of Confeds are flocking there. You'll have a 
warm welcome." 

"You quite mistake my position on the war 
question, sir," said I, walking away. " I have 
taken neither side." 

"Look out^" was the prophetic retort sent 
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after me. " There's mischief standing between 
two fires.'* 

The day after that came a summons, sharp 
with anxiety, from John DoUiver, as he huiried 
South to look after the threatened property of 
which he had spoken to me. In the guardian- 
ship to which he called me the days dragged, 
freighted with alarms. Winter had set in when 
he advised me that he had been warned of a 
similar threatening of confiscation from the 
North of his New York possessions. 

"As you love me,'' he wrote in post-haste, 
" close up and take my wife to Montreal." 

The happy home, ungamished and disposed 
of, never did earthly guardian labor harder for 
the comfort of a charge. It was worth while, 
thought I, with the first glow of returning 
health and the satisfaction of kind deeds per- 
formed, to have laid aside greater ambitions 
and to be simply the friend of the helpless. I 
turned to Patty for my well-earned thanks as 
we crossed the St. Lawrence in a sleigh, borders 
of Christmas pines marking our path over the 
frozen water. 
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^ The little ones are warm and happy as polar 
cubS)'' said I, leaning toward her to see her 
smile. 

Tears were running down her face. 

"IA(e without the shelter of John's dear 
presence seems such an impossible thing/' was 
all she had to say. Ah me 1 
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CHAPTER n. 



THE MAID OF DESTINT. 



I HAD been rightly informed about the flock- 
ing to Canada of Confederates not in service. 
There were many in Montreal, principally men 
whose business had been brought to a standstill 
and who had delicately nurtured children to 
protect from the brutal sights of war. At 
the hotel where I put up with John Dolliver^s 
family I found them in goodly number and — 
peace and justice to their pleasant memory — ^a 
goodly company. 

I never come across the fashions of those days 
relegated to mean and sordid suiToundings — 
the big-flowered carpets, the chandeliers with 
glass pendants, or the bulky stoves which 
served us for heaters — without feeling that sac- 
rilege had been committed. They are to me 
like cast-out letters of the dead with all their 
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inseparable aaeociations made vulgar in the 
public gaze. Again in tbeir remembrance I 
realize the ehaip anxieties hidden under the gay 
doings of that Canada winter. Again I recall 
with a pang of rebellion the gay beauties and 
unaccustomed youth in that little carnival be- 
fore their great humiliation. They went out 
bravely to meet toil and unfamiliar poverty, 
some of them to early death from deprivation, 
in those battles listed in the unseen records of 
the war. 

In the hotel room assigned me, I passed many 
a long uight in wordless sympathy with D'Aujo 
Trent, honorable merchant, devoted husband 
and father, as he trod the floor overhead in 
company with "carking care." The echo of his 
step comes to me over and over. I doubt but 
it fastened with its terror on his own brain 
□ever to be a moment fuigotten till its fatal 
ending. It seemed as though he were Vxiund 
to tread down the rough road he dreaded for 
his little lads just blithely blooming out in 
trousers, and for his daughters, as notable a 
bevy as ever were fitted to grace homes of 
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luxury. Patty Lad letters of introduction to 
the Trents, to Banker Ogboume's family, and 
to various others of the hotel guests. 

^^Our Confederate circle has increased in 
quantity ; whether in quality or not remains to 
bo proved," it made me hot to hear some one 
say. 

Strange to state, I found in my new abiding- 
place a Federal who had resigned from the navy 
on the same ground as myself. We grasped 
hands cordially over our refusal to engage in 
Civil War. We were a defense for one another. 
We propped each other up with the righteous* 
ness of our coui-se. We felt better able to bear 
gracefully numerous innuendos as to our motives 
and leanings in the question. Certain it is, I 
came across no Southerner, however high-strung 
his conscience, cool enough to decline punishing 
his opponents. 

Commodore Lochlin made me at one with his 
family. I had a little something to say to 
Euphrosyne on the score of her brilliant sing- 
ing, my own kept bashfully perdu. I had also 
the satisfaction of obtaining for Mrs. John 
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Dolliver the inner aide of Lucy Loehlin'a adven- 
tures with tlie Queen's Guards who shared the 
hotel with the strangers from the States. 

Simplest and quietest of the girls in the 
building, she had already sent one young valiant 
oB. the field apparently loortally wounded, and 
was now vibrating between two officers of dis- 
tinction. I wonder if she has ever had any 
secret regret for hei' final decision, if she bas 
ever found her gentle Scotch laird insufficient 
as she baa seen his rival mount aa an eagle and 
euiTey the whole British array from his lofty 
perch? But no. With her sweet, childlike 
figure before my mind's eye, I cannot accuse her 
of a moment's yearning for lost opportunity. I 
have seen her contented as a cottager with her 
children and her sewing-machine, keeping fresh 
in the midst of home couiiiesies finer than any 
to be found in the circle of public ambition. 

The only thing to be regretted ia that two 
dispositions ofparamouDtamiability should have 
locked together and not been apart to dif- 
fuse their light in this uneasy world. The 
only thing to wonder at is the mysteiy of 
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wotnan^s power, why it does not He with those 
who crave it most. For example : 

The dining room of our Montreal hotel pro- 
vided but two tables. One was alloted to 
civilians. At the other sat forty-two of the 
Queen's Guards, some of them supported by 
their families. We were one in fellowship. 
The rising of a dame at our table was the signal 
for every Britisher to spring to his feet with 
military precision. The effect was very chival- 
rous and ornamental in that bare room. I found 
that it was so considered by my neighbor at 
table, the widow of a West Indian governor. It 
seemed to give her a delightful sense of promi- 
nence and power to evoke the attention. She 
made it a habit to leave her meals unfinished 
and roped me also into the homage, for, 
unwarily, I jumped to open the door for her 
exit. Too late I discovered I had become part 
of a chronic joke. 

I do not know that premonition would have 
altered my behavior. I trust not. I think I 
had a due amount of manly pity for my lady as 
she simpered daily into increasing familiarity, 
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toying with her hair, evidently not hers by 
hirthright, and playing with the swansdown at 
her withered throat and wrists as she pecked at 
her food. She had a native apple-blossom com- 
plexion any girl might have envied, but she 
seldom got credit for its genuineness, poor soul, 
it looked so uncommonly like waxwork among 
her numerous fabrications. She was fresh from 
her West Indian coflEee plantation, or rather 
half preserved. 

" My estate is nearly four thousand feet above 
sea level," said she, one day. 

**Ah ! " said I, " I have heard the climate of 
the central heights is superb— remarkably favor- 
able to longevity." 

She looked up at me reproachfully. 

" Not that you needed to take that into con- 
sideration," I added in blind haste, as she rose, 
shaking her head at me. 

" Don't worry," said she archly. " Our only 
white chevaliers were our rector, a mile away, 
and a medical officer, on the edge of the district. 
We are accustomed to standing up for ourselves 
— To8tie and L" 
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I had been all along so conscious of the at ten* 
tion Mrs. Victor attracted to me and so absorbed 
in meeting her attacks with the correct mixture 
of civility and reserve, that I had taken but 
little note of the young girl who accompanied 
her and sat beyond her. On this occasion she 
forestalled me at the door and was wrestling 
with its contrary knob as Mrs. Victor approached. 

" You must allow me, Miss ^," said I, for- 
getting her singular name. 

" Miss Annie Austin Carroll," said she defi- 
antly, looking me through and through with as 
steady a pair of gray eyes as ever faced fire. 

She caii'ied the position, gravely passed her 
giddy relative through the door, and resumed 
her place at table. I felt that she was bristling 
with challenges, though temporarily cut oflE by 
the empty chair between us. I recognized her 
as an irregular in the social army. I did not 
realize how dangerous a one. I looked upon 
her — alas, woman much sinned against, most of 
all by me ! — as one of those unfortunates whose 
mistakes are public and easily combat ted. 
Truly, there were no shy concealments about 
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her to tempt one^s interest. She stood expressed 
before the whole world. Audacity was in her 
light-brown hair, cut page-fashion across her 
forehead at a time when feminine partings and 
gentle waves were the vogue. Her small sharp 
chin held her mouth sweetly enough, but it 
would have been hard to imagine fit occasion 
for the caressing '* Tostie " which some old fond- 
ling mammy had twisted out of her middle 
name. Nevertheless, she was not mannish. 

Her dress was mad with color, mad as the 
semi-heathen, semi-church processions of West 
Indian natives, which had been the ideal of 
beauty before which she had been trained. She 
was in fact all color, all movement, a plethora 
of warm, physical life that wearied human sense. 
It was as if the fierce, passionate creature saw 
everything through a veil of sense, and found it 
impossible to alter herself to suit usages abroad. 
With her strong health, her amplitude of pres- 
ence so remarkable in a young girl, she ap* 
peared, as Mrs. Victor had said, well able to 
stand up for herself. Yet I look back at her 
with enlightened eyes — ^Heaven pity me I- 
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the loneliest spirit it has been my lot to meet 
*' Only my brother's stepdaughter, though she 
calls me aunt," Mra. Victor had whispered to 
me as she passed out in an evident mingling of 
rebellion with her subjection to her young 
overseer. 

Since they were not relatives their union was 
a mysteiy, as well as their appearance in Can- 
ada. I suspected the younger woman of liking 
the older woman's society for the sake of en- 
forcing her strong will on a weak one. As to 
Miss Tostie Carroll's suspicions of my fooling 
her aunt, I was only amused to imagine them. 
I may as well state here that she soon dismissed 
them. No one has ever been able to compli- 
ment roe long on my possibilities as a Lothario. 
It must have been as early as on this occasion 
that I began indefinitely to consider the thought 
of influencing Tostie's character through mine. 
Why else does the odor of an apple always stir 
within me a memory of defeat, and why do I 
shrink from hearing Montreal famed for those 
apples which I first tasted that day ? 

It was a beautiful conception — to start out 
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with a calm self-confidence to draw this proudi 
untutored being to me, stamp my noble image 
on her, and so wake her higher faculties with- 
out incurring a counter obligation or lessening 
my own excellence. But it was another than Z 
who was to add fragrance of character to this 
thorny rose. And it was with a plum, not an 
apple, that she tempted me. Some one had 
been up to Quebec and had found plums from 
the isle of Orleans, kept in their natural state. 

"The Major has not had any," said the dis- 
coverer, as his delightful find circulated at the 
table and paused before my enemy. She coolly 
saved herself the weight of the dish by passing 
me a plum on the hollow of her hand. Her 
hand was as childish as her act, thin and tanned. 
She made me feel as if we were out doors in an 
orchard. I had the bad manners, as she saw, to 
reserve the plum for Patty Dolliver's Daisy, 
which little lass was to accompany me on an 
errand that aftenioon. 

There was every prospect of my being booked 
for the whole winter in Montreal, and life at the 
hotel soon palled upon me. The merriment 
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there which tried to cover up a world of anx- 
iety, was worse than sham living or rusting out. 
One felt a fever in the air as if one were on the 
e<lge of a volcano. It waa therefore with great 
satiafaction that I received from an old school- 
fellow living in the city a position on hia news- 
paper. He dignified me with the title of 
Literary Editor, and I devoted myself to select- 
ing, compiling, translating, and such light edito- 
rial writing as was within my capabilities. I 
was also assigned the task of visiting and report* 
ing on public institutiona 

Having given a week in Protestant establish- 
ments, I had begun a tour of those of Roman 
Catholic origin. The happy thought of taking 
a little child with me had eased my natural 
stiSneaa and procured me, I was sure, a better 
welcome in conventual circles than all my let- 
ters of introduction. On the particular afternoon 
in question we had a very happy time. The 
smaller of us, it is true, mistook the cots in a 
long dormitory for little white gi'aves, but a 
motherly French nun took the frightened tot 
on her knee, baiiisheil all tears with a bunch of 
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Erie grapes, and sang a little song which she 
called an ancient ave. It seemed to me a lul- 
laby. It was very interesting to me for my 
newspaper. I make it go like this in English. 
I am aware that I spoiled it somewhat : 

" hesTen's one infant, why wander this way ? 
The water-wolf gnaws at the ice in the bay ; 
No birds to Thee flying, no boat for Thy crying — 

Why wander this way ? 
The wind's harp is moaning, the naked trees groaningj 
0, heaven's one infant, why wander this way ? 

Marie Mire, ayez pitiel 

'^ 0, see the white Mother in sanctity dressed I 
0, warm is the snow of her holy white breast I 
White rose of Mont Boyal, sweet qneen of the loyal. 

In sanctity dressed. 
Her smile all-coD soling, the winter controlling, 
0, see the white Mother in sanctity dressed I 

Marie Mire, pour nous priez I 

'' 0, see the child held on the white Mother's heart I 
She stretches His arms to His death's bitter part. 
His flaming love lighted, where close He has plighted 

The white Mother's heart. 
The ice-thorns are falling, the sheep's bells are calling, 
Oj see the Child held on the white Mother's heart I 

Marie Mire, Mire de Dieur 
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It occurred to the eister doubtlees, in the 
emei^ncy, because of its careasiDg tune which 
unfortunately remained with the comforted 
little alien though its religious lesson escaped 
her. She went out prepared only for the 
world, waa charmed with the attentions she re- 
ceived in a boy's school, and walked thence 
hand in hand with a good-natured follower of 
Saint Sulpice to his cathedral. Our way was 
paved with snow and ice, the air twenty-four 
d^rees below zero, the sun sinking in cold 
yellow. 

"See the sleigh full of suns," said the child 
gayly, pointing up to a load of pumpkins on the 
road high above the sidewalk. 

"Three hundred pounds weight, some of 
them," said the priest carelessly. " Twice round 
a Toronto pumpkin, once round a blessed 
brother's waist," he added laughing. 

The melody of his laugh, the purity of the 
voice encaged in his unbeautiful body were 
enough to make one weep. Surely they were 
the triumph of spirit over clay, and the grave 
freed his real self from an unwelcome burden- 
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They were to me the chief beauty of the dull 
old chapels through which they echoed as he 
showed the way. He fairly sang as we looked 
out from the towers and he exulted in the 
seignory of his brotherhood over the island. 
The gentle undulations of its white coteaux 
were radiant hills of Zion to him. 

There was a special service that afternoon 
which has escaped my Protestant memory, but 
I waited patiently to hear my friend take part 
in it. He led a troop of boys in singing and 
lovely was the trumpet of salvation they had to 
follow. Toward the end of the vespers he 
brought them to a side shrine near us. As they 
knelt and rose, knelt and rose, their scarlet and 
white cassocks gleaming through a cloud of in- 
cense, their voices rang out too strong, too clear, 
too much for the young lamb beside me. 

She burst into song — alas ! a parody of the 
nun's. She further rushed with all her might 
and main into some infant ditty about little 
drops of water (she had been interested in the 
font of holy water at the entrance) set to a 
dancing little tune which made one imagine a 
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foot in the air at the end of every other line and 
which she carried remarkably well. A hand 
touched my shoulder. 

" Kindly keep your little charge quiet/' said 
a voice in my ear, but there was no quiet after 
that for her insulted spirit. She ran away from 
me up and down the nine aisles of the cathedral 
till she fled into the street and into the arms of 
Tostie Carroll whom she refused to leave. Now 
I bad no recollection of having heard any 
mention whatever of Miss Carroll's individual- 
ities. Where she had acquired any knowledge 
of me or why, I could not imagine. She at- 
tacked me at once however. 

" I have been told," said she " that you were 
just like President Lincoln about making chil- 
dren love you, but — " and she walked on with- 
out another word, my fickle charge clinging to 
her hand. 

She wore a velvet Scotch cap with a silver 
brooch, little bugles dangling on her forehead 
and rosettes covering her ears. Her long coat 
was scarlet with white buttons. Montreal was 
rampant in scarlet and Scotch caps th^t winter, 
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The child was in scarlet eveo to gloves. As 
the couple marched before me, they were saluted 
again and again by British cavalrymen flying 
by in scarlet plumage, while I tagged on behind 
somber in togs and spirit. 

We were late. Daisy should have been at 
her supper an hour before, but her new guardian 
made her one of a flock of children who were 
building a snow man before the entrance of the 
hotel. Never was there better or more plenti- 
ful modeling material for the Santa Claus that 
was going up. I, at last, being as determined 
as my rival and taller, tossed Daisy up to my 
shoalder and made off with her. 

She pleaded to warm her hands at the red- 
eyed stove in the upper hall, straightway slipped 
on her snowy feet, fell against the great hot box 
and burned her arm, Garron oil made her all 
right, but what was to heal me of all the blows 
of tongue that beat the aii' and me before the 
accident had well oeourred ? Patty was wild 
with dread of a scar which happily did not 
follow. I thought we had settled down to an 
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admirable composure when she suddenly burst 
into a passion of tears. 

" Oh, I do want John !" she cried. 

GraciotiB! I had not expected to attend 
Euphroayne Lochlin's regular weekly musicale, 
but I rose forthwith and made a bee-line for it 
Tostie was executing the piano in as heartless a 
manner as it has been my fate to hear, thuugh 
her performance was wonderfully brilliant. 
She was supposed to be accompanying Euphro. 
syne's canary trills. She suddenly grew weary 
of the repeated encores which she felt her host- 
ess did not at all attribute to her undeniable 
embellishments of the songs. She left the 
piano with a farewell crash. No persuasion or 
reproach for upsetting the prc^am would take 
her back till my inferior help was put in service. 
Then this wild tigress retreated to her first posi- 
tion. I had thought the company fairly well 
satisfied with me, but she took my place. Her 
iface reddened as she looked at me. I was 
mystified. 

" You remind Tostie of our rector at home," 
said Mrs. Victor as I happened to take a chair 
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near her. ^' A dear good man he was, though 
he was not much to look at. You'd be sur- 
prised a girl like Tostie would care for him, 
but she could not bear the thought of the 
slightest reproof from him. She never obeyed 
any one else. I need him to manage her this 
minute. I wonder — " she paused and looked 
up at me anxiously. Then during a lull in the 
music her voice came out clearly — ** There's a 
tender kindliness about you, Major Duane, that 
makes me long to confide iu you." 

I shuddered. I hated confidences. However, 
I had already calmly endured being called ^Hhe 
Victor's Victim " and the " Victor's Chevalier." 
I felt I could not recede now without disrespect 
to an old woman. 

"After 7 o'clock to-morrow evening," she 
said aotto voce as we separated. " I shall be 
alone in my parlor and I should enjoy seeing 
you ki that quiet way." 

I found her laid out on a lounge, arrayed in 
a scarlet gown and lilac boots. She was strewn 
with letters which she assured me were all love- 
note& 
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" This sharp air has a vivifyiog effect and I 
say very naughty things, major," was the start- 
ling declaration with which she opened our 
interview. I need not have been embarassed 
for a reply. She was a capable monologist. 

"The air has certainly reformed this mean 
head of mine," she continued, toying with the 
curls of the wig in which her head was encof- 
fined. " My headaches at home were beyond 
words to tell. As to sympathy from Tostie" — 
she paused expressively — " I really thought I 
should come to the ^hairless and cappy age' 
before my time. Would you believe it, Major 
Duane, that in your honor I allowed myself to 
be coiff4 this evening, false front cr4p4^ turned 
over my owUy the string concealed by a beauti- 
ful band of tortoise-shell, comb of same ? I 
Buffered it, my dear friend, for just ten minutes 
then tore it all off, I throw myself upon your 
chivalry to take me just as I am." 

I murmured an incoherent answer, and the 
poor fool shook her head coquettishly at me 
till it was as loose as a fly's and gave promise of 
never stopping. 
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" It would not be so bard to come down to a 
cap," she said, clinging to her monomania, " if 
the lace in inaiket was becoming. Cnn you tell 
me if it is true that Cluny is in vogue in New 
York ? It goes so well with rich hair. And 
are collars really a little pointed ? But what 
have I to do with such elegance 1 I may as 
well go home and resign myself to a life of 
barbecues and orange trees. With my smallest 
coffee crop at three hundred and fifty hundred- 
weights, I am without even the necessaries of a 
lady." Tears actually stood in her eyes. "As 
for Tostie — ^half our income must be sacrificed 
to a point of honor nobody sees but hei'self, and 
she puts me under the painful obligation of 
borrowing from her, for, of course, her personal 
expenses cannot equal mine." 

I was touched for the girl. I had misjudged 
ho*. I was 'Curious concerning this point of 



"And she has put me also," said Mrs. Victor, 
"into a sad state of mortification. I had 
thought all was smooth between her and one in 
whom I feel great interest. I am deeply pained 
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to find there is nothing whatever of the matter 
in existence^ and she has unnecessarily wounded 
tlie feelings of one on whom I am in a measure 
dependent. But my lady does not know why 
my doctor insisted on the air of Montreal for 
me.'' A look of triumph almost vicious came 
over her weak face. 

" Do you know anything about Sweet Bay ?'' 
she asked abruptly. 

"Nothing," said I, pulsing with interest. 

"We sell most of our coffee there by the 
cargo/' she added, assuming a careless tone, 
though her eyes were sharp on me. " It must 
be a long journey from Montreal, must it not ?" 

I gave her an approximate estimate of the 
length of time consumed. 

"One must have fortitude," she said, half 
aloud and sighing. "I am far from my hus- 
band^s lawyer, who has charge of my estate. He 
is in Virginia, where you know my husband 
came from originally, and the poor, dear old soul 
is, I fear, a little incapable from a cataract in 
his eyes. He has to wait ' like patience on a 
monument ' till the sight is all gone before any- 
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thing can be done to them. And now, dear 
major^for the humiliating side of this delightful 
visit. I am always in the via dolorosa of ask- 
ing favors from the good and kind which I 
cannot repay." 

I turned hot and cold. 

'^ What is your impression," she contined, ^' of 
the servants of this hotel ? Are they courteous 
and honest for a lone woman to deal with ? I 
have a black satin sacque and a purple silk 
dress it is really necessary for me to dispose of." 

My heart leaped with relief. I at once men- 
tally clothed Patty's mulatto nurse, Pearl, with 
the articles mentioned. My monetary arrange- 
ment with Mrs. Victor was eminently[successf ul. 
I would have escaped from the snare shorn but 
in high glee, if I had not found I was obliged 
to carry off the booty myself for the sake of 
secrecy. Still I consented to do that merrily 
enough, picturing my advent in Patty's apart- 
ments and her hearty laugh ; but as I strode 
down the corridor I heard a light foot on the 
stairs and barely escaped a meeting with Tostie. 

Here was a young and sensitive creature to 
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be shamed by the possible gossip of the hotel. 
I turned shortly into my own room, and flung 
the garments into my trank and snapped the 
key on them. I had my laugh, though. How 
I laughed, innocent tool of circumstance that I 
was! Unfortunately, it did not occur to me 
that I had a right to look in the pocket of a 
woman^s dress when it belonged to me. 
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CHAPTER in. 

BHTBB THE SPIRIT OF OONTITSION. 

" I BEST quietly on your friendship," Mrs. 
Victor found frequent occasion to say to me, 
and I appreciated tlie appeal for secrecy con- 
veyed in her glances between me and her niece. 
She did me the honor to send me to fetch the 
latter home one evening from the ice rink, 

"Tostie vrill take advantage of my maid and 
stay late," she said. " I have sach confidence 
in your control over her, major, you know, for 
the reason I have told you. I am sure if I 
could have had your help in the unfortunate 
affair to which I have alluded, it would have 
turned out differently. If anything should 
occur to bring it on again it will give me great 
courage to think I have your support." 

Having been thus adopted, willy-nilly, as a 
lifelong champion in one quarter, I was imme* 
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diately assailed from another. Lord Robin, 
having reluctantly but wisely decided upon 
those tactics which ultimately brought him to 
victory, begged me to take a trivial excuse to 
Miss Lucy Lochlin and escort her home with 
Miss Carroll in the hotel sleigh. I had, in 
fact, achieved an unexpected and unpleasant 
social triumph. Tbe matrons looked upon me 
as a highly desirable and by no means danger- 
ous mentor of maidens, and the maidens looked 
upon me as an of no-account ally of parents and 
guardians. 

" You are such a sober fellow, Duane," said 
the commodore, ^^you might risk all the con- 
ventionalities, and no one would accuse you. 
Why don't you seize your opportunity ? Strike 
out and have your fun." 

His words were echoing in my head and hurt- 
ing my pride as I stood at the door of the rink 
waiting for the lady of the scarlet coat and 
bugled cap. She was a lesser light among the 
brilliant uniforms of the numerous military in 
circulation. The musi<', of the band tortured 
me with a thousand emotions inexpressible with 
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an individaal such as I, and but half welcome. 
It struck Tostie as a sea wind strikes a sail. 
She balanced to it on her skates and the keels 
of those little steel boats seemed of themselves 
to skim over the sheet of ice. I hailed her, but 
a hand caught hers, and she flew from me and 
duty. Her arms were suddenly linked at length 
and she was one of a broadside storming my 
lonely position. The broadside changed into 
an Indian file. The leader halted as a center 
and the followers spread in a circle to trace 
eights and double-eights from and to him. I 
could not but join a murmur of applause at the 
precision of time with which the whirlers met 
at their starting point. 

With dancing eyes and glowing cheeks Tostie 
half turned to do her part in a repetition, but 
suddenly changed her mind. She detached 
herself in a single reckless curve from the figure 
and skated backward till she stopped breath- 
less at my side and steadied herself by her hand 
on mine. Miss Lochlin, very much huffed at 
her young laird's behavior, refused to join us 
and chose her own company home. I knelt to 
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remove Tostie^s skates. It seemed a pity to 
imprison her feet, restless from the taste of 
katingy in the robes of a sleigh. She was no 
more to me than a child, not as much as Daisy 
Dolliver. 

" Would you prefer to walk ?'' said I. 

" Wouldn't 1, though T said she. She put 
her arm in a sociable way, through mine, and 
clasped her hands in her muff. 

*^ I am so glad Aunt Medora sent you," she 
began to my pleasure, but continued, "because 
she won't be watching for my return. I want 
to see the moonlight on the frozen harbor." 

The air was a disorder of sleighbells and 
voices, bumping runners and trotting hoofs. 
The thought of the dumb river was a strong 
temptation. My tall companion walked beside 
me, firm as a Forty-second Highlander. I had 
a curious pleasure, something I had never risked 
with a lady before, of marching with her over 
numerous obstacles in our path. She was very 
much gratified at her own fortitude in keeping 
step. 

** You ought to brevet me your captain-gen*. 
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eral," said she, "but I suppose your staff ia 
complete with Dollivere. Do you ever take 
Mrs. DoUiver out in the evening?" 

I never had. I wondered what Mra. Dolliver 
would think of this escapade. The moon was 
eclipsed by a cloud just then. For awhile we 
stalked along, dimmed and silent figures. The 
white light buret out again as we reached the 
deserted wharfs, making fairy ships of the craft 
laid up along the shore. 

" If I only could wish one full of treasure and 
send it sailing," exclaimed Tostie, pausing, her 
pretty chin tipped up from her fur necklet, her 
gray eyes smiling on the glitteiing, ice^oated 
decks and spars. 

"Where?" I asked. 

" To people I want to help and can't," she 
answered. I felt her shiver. "Let us go on," 
she said, "I imagine I hear the water gasping 
and heaving under the ice. I feel as if I had 
imprisoned some one who was breaking loose 
after me, like one of our West Indian blood- 
hounds." 

She had become suddenly limp. I longed to 
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question her, but could not talce advantage of 
her candor. The pity is 1 did not. We stood 
alone together in an opportunity never to come 
again. There was no human sound upon the 
air. In the intense, still coldness, I could hear 
her watch ticking against my arm in an inner 
pocket of her scarlet coat, and the tiny jingle of 
the bugles on her cap. 

"I wonder what it is to be poor and hidden 
away,'* she added. A sudden fretfulness over- 
came her. ^^ Oh, I am sick of Canada,*' she ex- 
claimed. " My heart is freezing in my body." 

I wondered was she homesick for her dis- 
carded swain. ''Then it's the physician of souls 
can help you," I ventured. 

"You mean Mr. GefErard, I suppose," she 
answered. 

^ Your old rector ?" I asked. 

'' Old ?" she fired up. " Mr. Geff rard old ? 
Do you consider yourself old, Major Duane? 
Mr. Geffrard is younger than you, and is 
younger in spirit than in looks." 

I withdrew my weapons of spying with the 
conviction that there were two rivals tilting for 
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her hand, since Mr. Geffrard was evidently not 
the lover she had despised, 

^^Aunt Medora's husband/' said she, con- 
tinuing the conversation, "loved Mr. Greffrard 
as his son, and his brother — ^" she hesitated and 
looked at me sharply. " Did Aunt Medora ever 
speak to you of her brother-in-law ?" she asked. 

Aunt Medora never had. 

"I can't imagine why people want other 
people's confidences," Tostie exclaimed testily, 
which I considered about as inexcusable a piece 
of pert injustice as a crude young girl could 
utter. I must have shown my opinion in my 
face, but she surprised me by adding hastily 
and pleadingly. " Don't be angry with me. If 
you knew all, you would not, and Aunt Medora 
is so painfully communicative." 

I hastened to assure her that her words had 
not affected my friendship in the least. 

" Come in this warm little shop and let us 
break bread on it," said I in a sudden impulse. 

Into Laporte's — smallest, cleanest, and most 
Gallic of Montreal's bakeries — we accordingly 
went. We broke a hot shining brioche between 
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OS, and tbe girl further regaled herself with 
coquilles as hungrily as a child. She paid for 
her own rations with a determined persistence 
in our f I'ee and fraternal equality. She further 
purchased some little heart-shaped cakes dotted 
with rosy sugar, explaining with difficulty her 
wants to Monsieur Laporte in the fluent but 
marvelous negro French of a certain island she 
had frequented. 

" You know," she said, apologizing to me as I 
came to her aid, " I have been taught a little of 
evei^thing, and nothing well. Tie this bag of 
fancy hearts to Daisy's crib for her to find in the 
morning." 

I induced her to present them herself the 
next afternoon which would be Sunday, a day 
on which Patty had a peculiar use for such 
things. She appeared in Patty's sitting room 
with a timid reluctance which surprised me, as 
did her sigh of relief when she perceived me 
among several visitors and sat down half-hidden 
behind me in a chair close at my elbow. Any- 
thing more childlike and docile than her atti- 
tude would have been hard to imagine, the 
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graceful slope of her shoulders and pretty 
rouud of her arms revealed by her flat sleeves. 
She was a refreshing contrast to Patty, with 
whose disposition hers seemed for the time to 
have changed places. 

Patty had a Sunday School for her own chil- 
dren and their little friends every Sunday after- 
noon, original according to her limited oppor- 
tunities, with refreshments instead of reward 
cards. The methods and text books were as 
diverse and changing as the volunteer teachers. 
Banker Ogbourne's daughters, ever ready for 
good works, were present on this occasion, the 
one who afterward won a distinguished eccle- 
siastic from vows of celibacy being at this time 
a mere child. It is astonishing to look back at 
the troop of brides who came out of those days 
of darkness to figure in notable weddings, 
sweeter and more delectable perhaps because of 
adveraity and seclusion. 

Miss Ogboume having wearied herself with 
teaching her class " Honor thy father and thy 
mother," the happy thought came to her of ex- 
emplification by dictating letters of filial afi^ec- 
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tion. She robbed the assembly of pencils at 
once and made a free search for paper in Patty's 
desk. 

Poor John Dolliver had sent on a package of 
tiny envelopes — pathetic, hungry little beggars 
for messages of love from his children. He had 
made them himself. I could see him laboring 
at them in his solemn dignity with as big a 
heartache as a man in tears. 

Miss Ogbourne seized on them with avidity. 
Daisy of the scorched nght arm was in the 
group of scholars assigned to Miss Ogbourne, 
and had been making a great deal of capital out 
of her affliction, getting double help from the 
world in general. It no doubt was sad that she 
was unable to use one of her own father's 
envelopes and for the purpose he had sent 
them. 

I perceived Patty consuming with emotion 
at this situation. She had lately been treating 
me to such an excess of Christian forgivenness 
that I had been overwhelmed with remorse, but 
she burst out now as she passed near me and 
caught my eye ; ^^ If God Almighty had given 
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you children as perfect as He has given me, 
Paul Duane, perhaps you too would have some 
compunction about returning them mutilated." 

Tostie laughed softly in my ear but Patty 
heard her and sent her promptly to redeem her 
idle moments at an improvised paper black- 
board, while I was humiliated before the tea 
urn. I prided myself (in private) on being a 
first-class military cook. As to tea-making, I 
must confess I considered no one knew the 
boiling-point and lump-of-sugar time as well as 
L My own Imperial at six dollars a pound 
was before me. I had determined, when donat- 
ing it to Patty's reward table, that the little 
travelers Zionward, whether bad or good, should 
all have a good snack of it. Made a womanish 
spectacle, my ardor and talent departed. 

I also had an acute, unseeing consciousness 
that the eyes of the young lady at the black- 
board were continually upon me. Turning 
suddenly on my heel I found not a patriarch or 
or saint presented to the school but my own 
image, admirably like and painfully unbeauti* 
ful. 
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^^ No, no," she exclaimed as I put out a threat- 
eniug hand, *' I want Mr. Geffrard to see him- 
self a tea-maker." She beamed with real 
delight at the success of her work. "Never 
was anything so good," she cried out, clasping 
her hands ecstatically, "except himself. The 
length of him ! And the stiffness and the 
seriousness of him ! He thinks that lump 
of sugar is an infant baptism. Poor old, old, 
old Mr. Greffrard, blessed are you if you've 
nothing but your teapot !" 

She ripped the paper from the wall and 
darted from the room, I after her. 

" This for that, and no quai-ter," said I, hold- 
ing out a plate of the rosy cakes we had bought 
the night before. 

" An exchange of bleeding hearts ?" tittered 
Mrs. Victor, coming down the hall. 

A blaze of color swept over the girl's face 
and for one fleeting instant ray heart was 
startled, but I saw her eyes were gazing beyond 
me. 

" So it is only in war that you are a looker 
on, Major Duane," said a voice in my ear. 
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I turned from Tostie, sore in need of a cham- 

« 

pion, from Patty's door where innocent happi- 
ness hung trembling, from Mrs. Victor whose 
weak hand held the balance, and looked into 
the face of temptation, the overthrow of my 
simple code of right and wrong, the laughing, 
glancing eyes of Clay Munroe. 

I am convinced, looking back at a long life of 
varied experience, that the catastrophes of this 
vale of tears lie more than half at the door of 
pretty wickedness. We keep death and the 
prison for the open burst of crime, but what 
weapon of responsibility have we for the slow, 
insidious poisoning, the unchecked seed-sowing 
of what we are pleased to smile at as domestic 
vices ? King among them, I rate evil temper, 
and chief among its boon companions I must 
place Clay Monroe, desire as I would to call 
him simply victim. 

As we stood together in the hotel hall, the 
one as good a six-foot measure as the other, I 
knew him by a sudden flash of dormant military 
instinct, for the raider that he was. His moral 
character not equal to his talents, his ecu- 
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fldence in those talents was too great for him 
to feel the stress of obedience to a common law. 
He was continually doing many things instead 
of the one expected of him. Guerilla chieftain 
he might be, but soldier, with the superhuman 
longing to risk life for right, never. 

If ever I had a twinge of remorse for the step 
I had taken, it was then, and it was sharp. To 
see the action one had thought so high, dupli- 
cated from a lower motive, wounds deep. For 
the moment, I sickened for the manly heat of 
battle this wild lad had deserted. Too well I 
knew that North and South it was not uncom- 
mon for young bucks, detailed to leave the 
ranks on government business at government 
expense, to take the opportunity for their own 
pleasure. 

It was not difficult to guess the truth that 
Clay Monroe, given some such errand, of which 
I was to learn more, had seized the chance to 
pursue his passion for Tostie, abetted, for her 
own ends, by Tostie's aunt. Nor did I need to 
be told that he had met the girl in the West 
Indies, representing his father, the lawyer in 
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guardianship of Mrs. Victor's property. The 
West Indian bloodhound at his side, gazing up 
solemnly into my face with unutterable knowl- 
edge of its master, was the telltale memento of 
his visit. 

In furthering his principal purpose he accom- 
plished the bringing his half-blind father to 
Canada out of danger. He candidly confessed 
that the pathetic condition of the old man car- 
ried them through barriers almost incredible ; 
but honor must be done the son for his filial 
devotion, the one steady, unalterable trait of his 
character. It seemed as though this virtue, like 
a sense, took an extra acuteness from the weak- 
ness of others. Its grace was, I think, as I 
recall that first meeting in Montreal, his chief 
allurement with men as with women. 

Was not that the charm I felt in the beardless 
beauty of his face close to mine ? There was a 
boyish appeal in his smile, a boyish smallness 
about his head with its crop of crisp black curis. 
The curls were especially black against the gray 
astrakhan cloth which formed the collar and 
border of his black surtout, dandy-like, with 
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cords and frogs. On tbe hand which he laid 
affectionately on my shoulder he wore a seal 
riug, a bloodstone intaglio of a bird in flight 
and singing, with a wreath of letters I did not 
decipher. I had ample opportunity to do so 
before many days had passed, for the ring came 
into my possession in the following manner. 

I had carefully avoided reading the news of 
the war, and had made myself on that subject a 
most uninteresting companion. With charac- 
teristic inconsistency Clay was ravenous for 
every item of the conflict he had deliberately 
abandoned. He was there in spirit a good part 
of his time, and vented his seething sympathies 
on whoever came in his way. He could not 
brook the slightest hushing of the subject. He 
was so frankly importunate, yet so really de- 
ceiving. It was with me as with Tostie. He 
appeared to be all wounded affection, and as if 
his only thought was of the hand that hurt him. 
He was, I truly believe, unconscious that any 
one soever who opposed him drew him like a 
spell through his pride and temper, and every- 
thing else went to tbe winds till he felt hinaself 
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vanquisher in that quarter. Self -forgetting love 
or friendship he could not conceive, chivalrous 
and gracious though he seemed to be, and in a 
measure was. 

With the persistence of a sensitive, spoiled 
child, he used to hang round the office of the 
paper on which I worked, watching the mail for 
exchanges, and wearying himself and me in his 
efforts to inveigle me into discussions. Never , 
rude, always boyishly eager, and extremely 
handsome and captivating, he made me sorry 
that I was such an irritating object in his hori- 
zon. Thinking to divert his thoughts one 
morning when he was tackling me somewhat 
more closely than usual, I called his attention 
to a bunch of manuscripts I had unearthed 
from a pigeon-hole in my desk. They were 
heavy poetic^ guns in honor of the young 
Prince of Wales, too loyal to be rejected, too 
weak to face the light. 

The visit of the prince to Canada was actually 
still present in men's minds, for some of the 
effusions were recent. Clay and I laughed at 
the prospect of their authors waiting an eternity 
to see them published. I could not laugh so 
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cruelly now, touched with a kindred complaint ; 

but, then, not being awed by the loyalty of 

their sentiments, I was about to consign the 

whole mess to the waste-basket. 

" Hold on !" Clay cried, " Here's a printed 

song, gotten here by mistake. Let us try it" 

It was that pretty thing written and sung on 
the departure of the young prince from Port- 
land. It was set to music by Barnby. We 
tuned the whole song. Clay's chair drawn close 
to mine, his arm around my shoulders. We 
went well together, he singing to my high tenor 
a sweet second with a singular feminine quality 
which -seemed to make him leader and I fol- 
lower. In singing he lost the slight huskiness 
his voice betrayed in speaking, and which, 
united with the hectic color of his face and the 
brilliance of his eyes, was always a petition for 
indulgence as a possible signal of a deadly in- 
hentance from his mother. 

We had had a little converse once about our 
vanished mothers. He had, as the young and 
unattached sometimes will, let out a good deal 
of fond sentiment about his loss, his need, the 
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when and where of the woman who was to make 
it up to him. I had felt he was suddenly 
heartily ashamed of his self-revelation^ but it 
was not till this present occasion, so long after- 
ward, that he tried to punish me for being his 
confessor. 

We had sung the farewell of " Old England's 
Heir," his tearful blue eyes, his quivering boy- 
ish lip, his flushed boyish cheek. Times and 
manners ! how lustily we sang the wordi 
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Ood grant that he may ever be 
As good a prince as now. 

Nor ever may true virtne's crown 
Be lifted from his brow \" 



We had come to the line, " God bless him for 
his mother^s sake," when a sudden recollection 
of that other time of confidence came over us 
both. I met his eye with an involuntary smile. 
He sprung to his feet all afire, dashed his chair 
to the farthest corner of the room and over- 
whelmed me with a torrent of words. 

" You're mired in this newspaper stuff," said 
he. " Do you know youVe most taken root ? 
Don't talk to me of wasted opportunities. I 
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declare you can't make me believe you have no 
special news from Dolliver that you ought to 
' give out — to me, at least." 

^' John Dolliver sends confidential letters only 
to his wife," said I. " You surely don't expect 
me to pry into those? You know the man. 
You can warrant as well as I how shoii; his 
pages seem to him, how he fears each letter may 
be his farewell to his wife." 

Clay Monroe stopped in his rapid walk, stuck 
his elbows into his sides, spread out his hands 
facetiously, and said a little something about 
Patty and me, about the consolation John Dol« 
liver had provided for his widow. Then it was 
my turn to spring to my feet and pour forth a 
volley of reproofs. The words that my insulted 
dignity mustered out were a surprise even to 
myself, so vain had I been of my self-control. 
They halted only when I realized the change I 
had wrought in my companion's face. I had 
sent all the beauty out of it. 

It is an ugly thing to recall, but I was shocked 
to see Clay's laughing, mobile countenance take 
on a resemblance to the heavy, sullen face of 
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the dog at his side. I was not to be the only 
one to mark that recurring brutish look. It 
would have been far less hateful to have seen 
his passion in full play than thus veiled. He 
slunk from the room without a word, followed 
by his great bloodhound mastiff, faithful to' 
death in the charge old Colonel Monroe had 
given it. It was not long till I was on the 
track of its huge toes in the snow. 

I was vexed that I had let slip the oppor- 
tunity for which I had been waiting — an allu« 
sion from Clay Monroe to John Dolliver which 
I could have seized upon to draw him out about 
Gaines O'Barr and Sweet Bay. Though I had 
promised John Dolliver to keep quiet and leave 
to him the negotiation of the bond I held| I 
could not but think I had a right to any infor- 
mation I could acquire indirectly, especially as 
I might thus serve my old friend whom I be- 
lieved easily duped. 

I was also mortified that I had let myself 
down to the level of one I considered a weaker 
vessel, and for whom I had a real liking in spite 
of his obvious weaknesses which I wished to 
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help. I followed tlie dog's prints to a shooting- 
gallery, where I had certainly no wish to be 
seen ; but I felt mine was the responsibility of 
driving Clay there. 

I entered, received the cold shoulder from my 
enemy, and lingered till the proprietor declared 
the gallery closed for the noon hour. He had 
reasons, doubtless, to fear getting into trouble. 
I was a suspectable idler watching for a chance 
to interview Clay. 

Clay's dog kept his black muzzle within an 
inch of me, go where I would, and his master 
did not cease banging out his fiend of a temper 
with helpless shot. I may have irritated him. 
If I was determined to walk home with him, he 
was as determined 1 should go ahead. He 
began to pick up the rifles and help Charpentier 
place them in their cases. 

The past is past. Let it moulder. It is easy 
for rifles to be accidentally discharged. I carry 
a Montreal bullet in my back to this day. No 
one knows of it but Clay Monroe, Charpentier, 
an ineflEectual surgeon and one other. Pride is 
a miraculous draught for the feelings of the 
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body. As I have stated, I had once already 
had the humiliation of being a target for an 
illegitimate aim. I was too strung now to need 
assistance to reach home, but Clay Monroe forced 
his on me. His voice was choked with genuine 
emotion. His eyes were full of tears. He was 
mine while life should last. He had broken 
himself at my feet. 

" Wear this to let me know you forgive me," 
said he, taking off the ring of heliotrope spotted 
with bloody Jasper, and pressing it on my 
finger. 

I examined the singing bird, when at last left 
alone in my room, and deciphered its wreath of 
letters — " P. C. C. L." The days were many, 
some sweet, some bitter, before I understood 
the whole legend, for Clay put aside my ques- 
tion about it. 

I fell asleep the night of that troublous day, 
more deeply wounded in spiiit than in body. I 
rebelled against the fates making a comedy of 
the life of a sedate, God-fearing man such as I. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



8IN8 OF HOLINESS. 



One does not usually think of the progress 
of this world as hampered by charity, yet the 
first error into which Clay Monroe enticed me 
was the sin of over-forgiveness. Looking back, 
I take it that close familiarity of a human re- 
deemer with a sinner is death to reformation. 

" Let me move my cot into your room and 
care for you through this trouble," said Clay 
eagerly. " You have a big bara of a room any- 
how. I will help fill it and liven it up for 
you." 

He looked at me with humble anxiety in his 
eyes. I was the king then, he the beggar ; I the 
possible savior, be the repentant offender. The 
blow I had fenred to give him in battle he had 
given me in peace. Strangely enough, with 
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alarms thus reversed, I never afterward had a 
distrust of him in connection with myself. 
Nothing could have been more distasteful to 
me than an invasion of my privacy and peculiar- 
ities, but I let him in. 

" It is very gratifying to me," said old Colonel 
Monroe to me one day as we were alone to- 
gether, *' that my son has found a friend here 
and that the friend is you. A decade ago when 
Henry Clay was taken from us, the light of 
public life went out for me. It is lovely to me 
to see my own Clay draw near to one whose 
countenance reflects the virtues of his god* 
father." 

A tender smile lit up his pure and melancholy 
face. He was for all the world like a sweet 
Quaker preacher or one of those French village 
cures preserved in books, who are gentle gods 
to women and children. The number of slaves 
he had once owned from an inheritance in the 
Carolinas, I do not care to recall. He put it 
that they were an immense bother to him. His 
plan for their cabin settlement was like a small 
city, his arrangement of schools and overseers 
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were prodigious undertakings, and bad at one 

time a well earned notoriety. Now he had 

more silver on his head than in his pockets, and 

the orderly who waited on his person and 

adorned him was about the only negro of whose 

possession he could be positively sure. 

Branch, or Olive Branch, as an insinuating 

mother had christened him, insisted upon being 
possessed till the day of his death. He event- 
ually, in ways to be recorded, came to be my 
follower — very black, very dishonest, very 
loving and lovable. I laid him away at the age 
of a hundred years in a coat which had mys- 
teriously disappeared from my wardrobe many 
years before. It was found among my belong- 
ings, labelled for mortuaiy purposes, with the 
memorandum that association had forced him 
to take it, I had mourned so beautifully in it for 
the colonel. My forgiveness or punishment 
would have availed but little, for he was as im- 
movable in morals as the colonel was in the 
customs of old Virginia. In deference to his 
son's wishes, the latter did not wear his widow- 
er's hat with its long crape weeper, but it 
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hung always on the headpost of the bed in his 
hotel room. 

"The unfortunate event," said he to me 
" which deprived my dear boy of his mother 
comes painfully home to me in this waste of 
snow. I am lost without my oaks and ever- 
greens. When I wander among my trees at 
home, a plentiful crop on three thousand acres, 
they are all voices of her. Every wind that 
blows their leaves echoes her step and draperies. 
I seem to hear her mounting up to the sky as 
the breeze goes up through the branches. The 
sky comes near. Excuse an old man^s senti- 
ment. Major Duane. My wife was a young 
thing and I had thought to be the first to go." 

Poor John Dolliver came up before me in a 
new aspect. I strengthened my vows to pa- 
tiently protect his treasure, little wotting how 
she was about to fare me. She had already 
won an admiration from Colonel Monroe which," 
curiously it seemed to me, she did not return. 
He aimed to be conspicuously a conventional 
gentleman and so he was, according to old 
ideas. 
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Not a breath of ridicule could approach his 
client, Mrs. Victor, when he was present. He 
treated her as the widow of his old friend, with 
nothing short of homage. No matter how 
apparent the forgeries of -her outward show or 
the fictions of her conversation, his reverential 
bows and close attention to her silliness were 
never baffled. His presence indeed was a new 
atmosphere in whatever place he entered. He 
had the peculiar distinction of seeming — only 
seeming — wise as serpents and harmless as doves. 

It put a little difference between him and the 
rest of us Americans that he had a daughter 
married to a baron living in a stately but some- 
what solitary castle on the shores of the Baltic. 
He visited her once a year. He said very little 
about her simply because Clay absorbed him, 
but people invested him with a secret about 
her. He had also been educated for the Soman 
Catholic priesthood and had changed his calling 
after he had received his training. The silence 
he considered himself in honor bound to main- 
tain concerning this experience added to the 
impression of aloofness fostered by his afflictioa 
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As he sat among us waiting to be blind be- 
fore he could truly see, his eyelids always 
drooped over his troubled eyes, the beautiful 
composure of his face, that firmness often mis- 
taken for strength, which was perhaps but an 
effect of his priestly discipline, might well have 
bred one^s expectation fco find in him the virility 
of the old saints. Yet that reckless boy of his 
was the barren legacy of his own life, vainly 
showing him that he had mistaken habits for 
principles. What he saw in his son — and he 
was never unaware of Clay's faults — ^he might 
have looked for from his own inner light. He 
knew right and wrong for him clearly enough, 
he reproved him in his own way, but he would 
no more have corrected the affectionate fellow 
openly than he would have cut off his right 
hand. 

So proudly confident was he that a child of 
his must reach the right goal in the end, he 
would rather grant him loving permission to do 
wrong than save him with a touch of disgrace. 
His anger was all against Clay's stumbling- 
blocks, and to the bottom of his soul he had a 
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dislike to the stepdaughter of Mrs, Victor's 
brother, or, what was more craelly personal, a 
real distaste founded on that point of honor to 
which Mrs. Victor had alluded. 

I confess that I myself at that time judged 
her harshly enough, with no regard to her fiery 
youth and lack of guidance. I blushed for 
Clay as if he had been an indecorous girl, so 
recklessly did he put himself in the way of this 
confident young thing's thrust-and-parry. 

"All is not over. See you do your part. 
Tostie and Clay are in statu quo^^ said Mrs. 
Victor gleefully, when the excitement and fasci- 
nation of the warfare were at their height. 

The part I had to do, it seemed to me, was to 
save the self-respect of the irresponsible fellow 
whom, unsought, Providence had thrown appar- 
ently under my thumb. He might be unworthy, 
but what was she? A young lioness, admir- 
ing one lover only till she found another more 

daring. 

" She's all my fancy painted her. 
She's lovely, though unkind/' 

warbled Clay in my room. 
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I was fond myself of singing "Alice Lee." 
Its gentle melancholy suited me. I had a pen- 
sive pleasure in resigning the lovely one to an- 
other's affection. It annoyed me to hear Clay 
alter the words, but he continued : 

'* Her heart it is no other's — 
Tm bound she shall be mine.'' 

"How do you know her heart is safe?" I 
asked testily- 

He stopped. His bright eyes regarded me 
with a seriousness that dumbfounded me. 

" When you become my rival," said he, '^ I 
hope the Lord will take me home." 

He pushed my hand fiercely away from the 
shoe I held, and, kneeling, pulled it on for me, 
for he waited on my incapacitated back like a 
slave. I need not have feared his ridicule as a 
roommate. He might have been a wife, tenderly 
encouraging her lord's whims. 

This time he took some advantage of mine. 
Instead of indulging, as I had expected, in a 
peal of laughter at my array of boots and shoes, 
he threw his own among them, niaking common 
property of the whole lot, as he did of all our 
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belongings, thinking, nlas ! that where he freely 
^ gave he might freely take. He also, being dis- 
satisfied with the hotel service, spent an evening 
sprawled on the floor, polishing every heel and 
toe of them. 

He made no jeering remark about my home* 
made bootjack, but after studying it quietly 
made it into better shape, and finished the en- 
tertainment by grinding all the occupants of my 
amateur carpenter-box. This from as work- 
hating, grandiose a young popinjay as ever 
lived ! Yet I doubt whether he had loved me 
so hard if he had been sure of my affection. 

" You have had too much bread and butter. 
This dandy lot shows you're pining for cake, 
only youVe ashamed to own it," said he, as he 
surveyed his completed task, shining in the 
shoe-closet " Your bones are grand, my boy — 
Providence gave you the full complement — but 
it would do you proud to have them better cov- 
ered. You want less conscience and more 
clover, more tiimming to your bonnet and more 
looping to your overskirt. Then you may look 
out for such a pretty chin to serve as a cup for 
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kisses as I have found. Hold on, massa I don^t 
you go to fij'e me out of the room for words that 
mean nothing." 

He waltzed like a top away from me to the 
farther end of the room and administered a kick 
to the hound he stumbled against. I then and 
there aired my grievance over its name, since he 
continually associated it with rough words and 
rougher treatment. 

'^ You're right," said he airily. "The name 
of Tostie is as ill-suited to the knowing old 
brute as it is well-suited to its original owner, 
whom I have often seen you frown at. Why 
so captious with the poor girl, Duane ? Isn't 
she all the choicer that she proves herself too 
young for the show pen ? She goes her own 
gait because she has only a fool to follow in 
any other. She has made a couple of awful 
mistakes, but they are not selfish ones. Mrs. 
Victor has told you about Geffrard ?" 

I nodded my head in a noncommittal way, 
my ear cocked for love affairs and mysteries. 

" This Geffrard married a costie," he began. I 
illterrapted him^my eyebrowsraised inquiringly. 
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"A costie is the child of a West Indian white 
and a fustie," said he impatiently, and returned 
to his argument. "It was revolutionary, of 
course, but she was very white, very sweet- 
voiced, very graceful; and the man's a dear, 
homely saint miles above earthly considerations. 
She's been the making of him with her ambi- 
tions for him, but our lady Victor would not 
receive the communion from him, wrote to the 
bishop, and raised no end of a row. Tostie 
finds him persecuted, stands up for him like 
a troop, and has his child take her full 
name." 

So Clay had no avowed rival and I resembled 
a homely man who had chosen a wife from the 
down-trodden race. Faith! I was not over- 
gratified, antislaver though I was. Perhaps 
regi'et for this feeling of shrinking made me 
more tender with the future case that awaited 
me. 

" Worse than that," continued Clay. " She 
ferrets out, through these Geffrai'ds, another 
mess that concerns Mrs. Victor only, and pledges 
her money for what she calls Mrs. Victor's and 
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mj father's honor. She has driven us on a heap 
of trouble and we haven't reached the bottom 
yet." He caught himself up abruptly. "But, 
of course, this is a matter you will never hear 
of again." He looked me sharply in the eye. 
" What IVe sent in one ear will go out of the 
other." 

Thus duly warned, the next morning I 
marched down the hall with him, arm in ai*m, 
like tall, inseparable twins, to Patty's parlor, 
which he called Point Comfort, and frequented 
on every possible pretext. His eyes sought my 
hand as usual when we started out. The ab« 
sence or presence there of his ring was the 
thermometer of his amiability, and I wore it 
constantly w^ith the stone turned in to escape 
Patty's attention. I misdoubted his devotion 
to Patty since I found him truckling where he 
had injured or was likely to injure, his better 
sel^ always fearful of losing the esteem his worse 
self would not suffer him to keep. Patty 
treated him with a motherliness which perhaps 
attracted him, but it sat on her youth absurdly. 
She took him aside on this occasion to show 
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him a new picture of her husband and left me 
with Tostie, whom she had also adopted. 

It has been my observation that women are 
never jealous of their opposites, between whom 
and themselves there is no possibility of com- 
parison. Patty had literally fallen in love with 
Tostie's beauty and had made up her mind the 
girl must do her duty to the world with it. 
This day Tostie was arrayed according to Pat- 
ty's idea of her possibilities and seated for 
admiration against the background of the piano. 
Patty had hired a grand piano for its furnishing 
properties and not for its tone, and also because 
she could see her all children standing round it 
when she sang her little hymns with them. 

I have been often abused for stupidity about 
woman's dress, but I am willing to pledge my 
honor Patty had transformed Tostie from a 
flaming orchid to a rose by means of a gray 
dress with a pink front. I think I can see her 
now, poor child, feeling the influence of her cool 
colors, sitting well in relief against the shining 
curve of the piano, her hands, loosely clasptnl, 
coming out of a pair of spreading sleeves like 
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inverted cornucopias. She was altogether gen- 
tle, her cheeks blooming softly, her mouth sweet 
above her pretty chin ; and she begged me, with ' 
her gray eyes looking honestly into mine, to let 
her use ^her hands for me on the piano. For ( 
the time being, I forgot I was to show Clay the 
folly of his infatuation. 

I wailed for Alice Lee to my soul's content, 
the accompaniment congenially, delightfully 
produced, and no flippant fellow to disturb the 

long and numerous verses. 

"How well we go together!" said Tostie, 

stirring my benevolence as I realized how the 
cold brilliancy of her playing changed under my 
leadership. 

What harm could I think lay in the fiber of a 
roughly-cut flute such as I? I was too well 
aware I had been denied beauty and grace for 
mating. I was absorbed in vanity and the bene- 
faction to my companion of my one gift. I had 
no dread of misinterpretation. No fear had I, 
ravishing songster though I had been told I was, 
to thrill and trill my unused heart out to the 
pretty bird beside me. 
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**For, oh! the sweetest lass to me," my voice 
insisted after Alice left the keys, '* Is Annie — 
Annie o' the banks o' Dee. Annie o' the banks 
o' Dee — Annie o' the banks o' Dee. For, oh ! 
the sweetest lass to me, is Annie o' the banks 
o' Dee." 

And so, and so, it might have gone on, ** it 
may be for years, and it may be forever," if I 
had not, in the vain glory of the occasion, come 
out too lusciously in a ballad dear to us parlor 
singers of thirty years ago and over. Too 
nearly personal I made its thees and thines: 

"I have sworn to love thee ever. 

And tho' changeful years may roll, 
No power on earth can sever 
Thine image from my soal/' 

I sang and felt the accompaniment running away 
from me: 

" In thy girlhood's happy spring. 
In the sunny tide of youth,'* 

I continued, and felt ray eyes drawn to the far tail 
of the piano where Clay had appeared and held 
my companion's eyes with that ugly look of bis. 
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His red lips raay not have moved over his white 
teeth, but to me they said, "Shut up," and I 
obeyed. Involuntarily I leaned over the music 
rest and closed the song book with the gilt 
harp on its apple-green cover. I did wrong to 
Clay more than to myself, to Tostie most of all. 
Better had been war to the uttermost than a 
treaty with Tostie to soothe Clay. 

It was the afternoon of that same day that as 
I was coming up Bleury Street from the news- 
paper office, Patty called me into Nottman's the 
photographer's. She was arranging her little 
regiment in a pictorial group for their dear 
papa, in return for his new picture with all the 
war difficulties under which he had procured it 
reflected in his anxious face. Somehow or 
other she put me in the background with her- 
self, an evidence of friendship I needed to com- 
fort me shortly after. 

Tostie was in the gallery and looked at us 
attentively, turning away to study a picture of 
Clay in a showcase as I study it now standing 
before me on my desk. I see the battle of two 
selves written over the striking figure. His 
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glancing eyes are for once at rest, and his still 
mouth fine in the silent lines of his conflicting 
passions. His face is as beautiful in its gentle 
melancholy as the face of Hadrian's page. The 
rippling hair and graceful pose of his young 
head complete the resemblance, but it is all 
slandered by his foppish, gray bordered coat. 
His manly height and strength are admirable 
till one sees his cruel foot holding down his dog, 
and that quick, slashing hand of his tight upon 
his whip. Unfortunately the devil does not 
always possess us to the destruction of our 
looks, nor print his mark so that innocence can 
read it. 

**What a sad pity his face changes," said 
Tostie absent-mindedly, casting a parting glance 
at the photograph as our party went out of 
doors. 

She was again in scarlet and as gay as her 
coat. She dashed on ahead with the children, 
the wildest of them all. As Mrs . Patty DoUi- 
ver and I, far to rearward, approached the 
French Cathedral, we saw Colonel Monroe, tall 
and erect, bare his white head to the building. 
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We were, for the moment, absorbed in tbe old 
exRomanist's act of unconscious habit or 
memory, and did not notice who his companion 
might be. 

Tostie had sat down at the threshold to rid 
her overshoe of a lump of snow. I stooped to 
assist her as I once had with her skates. I felt 
myself gripped by the waist, straightened, and 
swung lightly to one side. The hands that so 
dealt with me had been performing many kind 
offices for my infirm back, they had never been 
more gentle, but a thrill of something else than 
kindness went through me at their touch. 

I was very hot as Clay Monroe took my place, 
knelt right down in fact at the girPs feet. 
Patty^s eyes were fastened on him. The colo- 
nel's, with the sinister expression of their 
feeble sight, were directed immovably to Tostie 
as I had reason to remember a day or two after. 
Neither of them would help me to laugh it off, 
this absurd occurrence in a public street, this 
dragging of a punctilious mope such as I into a 
heady boy's love affair. 

The girl startled me by looking up at me as 
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she laid her hand lightly on the shoulder of the 
fellow fumbling at the buckle of her arctic 
rubber. She gave me a pleading smile as if we 
had a troublesome child to manage between us. 
I could not but return it. It was the second 
step in our unfoii;unate, eventful treaty. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMPOUNDING A FELONY. 

Man is by nature a religious being. He 
may be able to put that old dictum aside even 
at the gallows if the crowd is big enough to 
applaud or contradict him; but when circum- 
stances will not let him be either bad or good, 
and life is still vigorously pulsing, I doubt but 
he must cry for help, whatever the armor he 
has on. 

After the cathedral episode, I made an excuse 
to return to my desk and did not reach the 
hotel till late at night. I had had many 
thoughts. The earth on which I had relied 
was moving another way. I was dizzy. 

The door of my room was unlocked, the light 
dim. I knelt down to anticipate my nightly 
prayers. In the quiet I asked that a little rag 
of dignity be left me. If I had stripped myself 
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of reserve and repose in blindly becoming the 
rival and intimate of a youth of reckless prin- 
ciples, I prayed that I might so conduct myself 
as to better him. There my petition ended. 

It had not yet dawned upon me that for this 
recreant's sake, I could put away the sweet, 
stirring thought that had come to me, that to 
brace his insufficient moral strength I could, 
without a tilt, yield him, the less worthy suitor, 
his pretensions to what I had begun to covet, 
that I could take upon myself the greatest suf- 
fering to free him from the power of evil, 

I rose from my knees to distinguish, in a 
brightened light, my enemy seated across the 
room. His hands were drooping on the arms of 
his chair, his face was pale, his eyes were wet 
with tears. Moreover, he was clad in the old 
uniform I had retained as a keepsake, and my 
saber clanked at his side as he rose and stood 
motionless before me. 

Whether he had intended to insult me or had 
simply come across and amused himself with 
my mementoes when supplying a want in his 
usual f tee fashion from my belongings, I cannot 
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Bay. In any case, he had made the relics his 
own. They fitted him as well as they had me. 
To see hira so easily usurp them made me feel 
as if I had an interchangeable self. 

I kicked against the mysterious bond growing 
up between Clay and myself, and at the same 
time, I was ashamed of my feelings. From 
that hour I hated the thought of my war 
habiliments burlesqued. I did not ask what 
became of them when at the end of that inter- 
view he humbly hid them after I refused to 
make merry over them or take them back. It 
was many a weary day and far away when I 
Baw them again. 

" Pray be seated," I said as he stood with 
every symptom of regret before me. '* Do not 
let me disturb you. You are your own court- 
martial." 

" I know it," said he with that candor which 
was the most unpromising feature of our inter- 
courses. " It is I that knock myself about from 
post to pillar." He gave me a deprecating 
smile, pathetic now as I think of it. " Com- 
rade — " he continued. 
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"Comrade?" I interrupted indignantly. He 
winced, bent liis handsome head a little and 
turned without a trace of anger to the trunk 
whence he had procured the uniform. "At 
least not enemy," said he gently. " Else my 
tongue had been busy outside since I found 
where you keep your plunder." He stooped 
and brought up from the trunk Mrs. Victor's 
black satin sacque and purple silk dress. 

" I am sick of joking," said I, my face burn- 
ing. 

" And I. This is no joke," said he, standing 
lip to me like a preacher with his vestments 
over his arm. He loved to hear himself preach, 
he had listened to so much preaching about his 
own naughtinesses. " You need not tell me you 
kindly bought these of Mra. Victor. I know 
her ways. It is my business to tell you they 
were not hers to sell. A whole year ago, when 
I was in the Indies, I saw her niece pack them 
to send abroad. Great glee she was in about 
it, but she had forced Mrs. Victor into making 
the present, and you see madam's nobility gave 
out when there was no legal claim on her. It 
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was to be a peace gift, you know, in that foolish 

affair of honor Tostie has on her mind. Now 

are you going to wound the girl and expose her 

aunt, or shall we effectually dispose of these 

telltales ? I don't suppose you or I can alter 

their fashion to make them an acceptable offer- 
ing now." 

There he was, who ought to have been 
foundered in apologies, advising and helping 
me out of a dilemma ! 

" Oh, bury them out of my sight !" said I. 

We sat down before our fire, and, Clay cut- 
ting them up with my saber, we burned them — 
good honest stuff — when women and little chil- 
dren were shivering for clothes on the war 
fields. The smoke tickled Clay's throat and he 
had a spell of coughing that softened me some- 
what. He lay back languidly in his chair. 

" It is to be hoped," said I as the puiple dye 
of the dress gave out an odor like bay leaves 
cooking, "that this won't reach Mrs. Dolliver 
and remind her of her husband's cotton burning 
in Sweet Bay." 

Clay turned his head on the back of his chair 
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without changing his position and fixed his eyes 
on mine. His hand against my table was within 
an inch of the locked tin box in which lay the 
perplexing note that he, as Mrs. Victor's agent, 
had signed. Why had he signed it ? We had 
not exchanged a word about it. Familiarity 
with other people's possessions was not dishonor 
with him. I was rightly sure that he would 
would never seek to find what did not lay open 
to his hand, as I had unfoi'tunately left my 
trunk. But we looked each other steadily 
through and through for a few moments, thought 
answering to thought. 

" O'Barr is an overgrown puppy," said Clay 

" Is that any reason why you should do busi- 
ness with him ?" said I. 

" He got my dander up." 

^^And he dared you to show the names that 
would go with yours in Sweet Bay." 

"And I dared him to try if they would trust 
his power of attorney for John Dolliver." 

"I sincerely hope none of John Dolliver's 
money has gone into a pocket with such a hole 
as Miu Victor's has," said I sternly. 
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"Only in promises as yet," said he coolly, still 
lying back in his cLair, his head turned toward 
me, his eyes holding mine. ^' Did I realize any 
money on that note ? John DoUiver had cotton 
burned by the enemy." 

" Was it all burned ? He raised himself and 
leaned toward me, a broad smile spreading over 
his face as he watched the expression of mine. 
" Cheated out of a sermon, eh T said he. 

I was cheated. O^Barr had paid him and his 
in cotton. Dol liver w|s as safe after as before 
the transaction. For, what was the cotton 
worth to him? Who was buying Southern 
cotton, and to whom could it be forwarded 
when deliveries were blockaded? All the 
value O'Barr had put upon it was a lie, doubt- 
less, which his partner was on the spot now to 
discover. Clay Monroe and his associates were 
wise enough to know what they had bound 
themselves to repay. The note was safe in my 
possession, and my old friend had not made a 
fool of himself trying to negotiate it. 

With a sigh of relief at that latter thought, I 
put my hand out toward the tin box, and Clay 
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seized it with a boistei^oiis shout of laughter, as 
if he were a naughty boy who had been watch- 
ing for the lift of paternal wrath. I had no 
premonitions of the temptation lying in those 
sincerely burly, honestly-ginned bales of cotton. 
Clay had never lied to me, nor did he ever 
afterward, unless inconstancy is an unspoken 
lie. What plea had I but idle curiosity to 
question his further intentions in this mat- 
ter? 

I let my hand lie pas^vely in his grasp, and 
took it away only to pick up a piece of paper 
which had fallen blazing on the carpet — ^a frag- 
ment of a letter from the pocket of the burning 
dress. It was a corner of a gray-blue sheet, 
gilt-edged in the style ladies affected in those 
days. It held a few words in small but em- 
phatic writing, the lines rather crooked — ^appar- 
ently a shopping memorandum. I had seen 
Mi-s. Victor's writing. This was not hers. 

I blew out the scrap and twisted it a moment 
or two in my fingers under Clay's heedless eyes. 
I slipped it into my breast pocket. I did not 
confess to ntyself why. I had so carried Patty's 
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three-cornered, scalloped pink note. Its suc- 
cessor was there the next day, when I came • 
across Tostie busy with a pencil, but she was . 
only making figures. To relieve hours of ennui 
we folks at the hotel had clubbed together and 
instituted a circulating library, with our pretty 
girls as alternate librarians. 

Tostie was alone in the room appropriated to 
it, numbering a box of new books. She pulled 
out a copy of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," and, with 
a mischievous smile at the thought of his recep- 
tion of it, asked me to reserve it for Clay Mon- 
roe by writing his name on it. I was obeying 
her when Mrs. Victor dropped in, read the name 
over my shoulder, gave a few knowing hems 
and smiles to encourage me in carrying out her 
previously expressed wishes, and contentedly 
dropped out. Tostie stooped again and drew 
out of the box a pamphlet with the picture of a 
noted clerical abolitionist on the cover. 

"What shall we do with this old horror?" 
said she. 

I started in shocked amazement that for the 
trifle of homeliness she should forget her respect 
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for the abolitionist's cause. A little color flew 
over her face. 

"It is very hard to remember that you have 
any opinions about anything," said she. 

Then thinking she had made matters worse 
by her apology for herself, she assumed a most 
conciliating confidence, drew her chair nearer 
mine, and lowered her voice almost to a whisper. 

**Read me some verses while I mark the 
books," said she. " I should love to hear you." 

It does not matter what the verses were. 
I remembered them only too well. I picked 
up the first book of poetry that came to 
hand. I did not throw it away because every 
line was sentimental. I felt a charming, com- 
fortable elation as I held my listener's close 
attention, even to the neglect of her task. 

I paused, and found she had not realized a 
word of what I had read. She had been ab- 
sorbed in the inflections of my voice. I, poor 
egotist! was more charmed than ever. She 
told me she could tell my voice in the biggest , 
crowd, and she often knew whom I was ad- 
dressing long before she saw me or heard what 
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I said. This was the way I spoke to Mrs. Dol- 
liver, and that was the way to Mrs. DoUiver's 
children ; this to Clay, and that to Lord Robin. 
So she went on delightfully. 

"And how do I sumraoti my captain -general ?" 
said I. 

'* You remember I called myself that !" she 
exclaimed, moving away and provokingly turn- 
ing her back full upon me, so that I could not 
see her face. 

I was begged, and I engaged to help her on 
her next library duty. I had so deliciously 
flavored an uncongenial employment! The 
time of duty came, and I with it, but my bird 
had flown. A gouty bachelor had besought 
some one to exeix^ise his horses ; Clay had pre- 
sented himself for the opportunity, and Tostie 
had succumbed to the invitation of those champ* 
ing, pawing steeds. 

The two children oi reckless impulses dashed 
off at a dangerous gait and returned at an alto 
gether unsanctionable hour to the gossip of the 
hotel, Mrs. Victor's immovable, smiling com- 
mendatioti, a&d the displeasure of the owner of 
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the foaming team. I never saw Colonel Monroe 
more tenderly afEectionate with his wild boy 
than he was that night, nor more oblivious of 
Tostie. The significance of it all escaped me. 

I made myself and my injured dignity scarce, 
and the next morning gladly accompanied Lord 
Robin on a furlough to Fort William. I had 
an idea he was drawn there by a little home- 
flick greeting in the depths of his quiet soul for 
that other Fort William under the shadow of 
Ben Nevis. Sober-minded fellows, such as he 
and I, do not submit gracefully to Cupid's 
chaffing, even with a possibility of victory ahead. 

"I thought your Guards were the most heavily 
armed in the Queen's service," said I, as we 
started on our tnp in lugubrious silence. My 
companion turned slowly toward me, a twinkle 
in his blue eye. 

"And I thought you had quit war forever,'* 
he retorted. He smote his big Highland knee 
suddenly with his fist. "We are running 
away !" he cried. 

We burst into a roar of laughter and enjoyed 
every minute of the furlough, staying to the 
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last wag of it. It is surely good sometimes for 
man to be alone, if only to collect his senses. 
Away from rooms full of stuffs and heat, the 
brain clears and hope rises. We came back 
cheerily from a rather rough tour, and I was 
mightily touched to hear from Clay that Miss 
Tostie Carroll had been right poorly of late, 
was, in fact, at the hour of our arrival detained 
from dinner by a headache. 

Later on, when Patty's children had drag- 
ged me into their mother's parlor unan- 
nounced, I was surprised to find the "maiden 
all forlorn " making her vigorous way through a 
case of French shoes an enterprising merchant 
had sent to the hotel for inspection. High- 
buttoned ladies' boots were, I believe, just com- 
ing into fashion and creating great excitement 
The floor was strewn, like a miniature battle- 
field, with numerous specimens, all tasseled and 
of a Hessian aspect. 

Tostie was tripping round in a pair of the 
most pronounced high-steppers, rosy as could 
be desired and as frivolous as I could have 
vdshed her not to be. She gave me no chance 
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to humble myself for my curt grace before my 
departure when I had avoided an imagined 
explanation from her of her discourtesy. She 
was as merry — ^at a distance — with me as she 
apparently was with Clay, ignored all allusion 
to my absence, and danced out of the room, 
skirt lifted and boot-tassels flying, a moment or 
two after I walked in. 

When I went to my newspaper work the 
next morning, I found a veritable tempest stew- 
ing among the office ink-pots. My substitute^ 
greedy of a good sum of money, had hired out 
a portion of a page and, contrary to the policy 
of the paper, admitted an article of local de* 
scription full of persotialities easily applied to 
the guests of the hotel. 

Our editor-in-chief had awakened to the 
mistake on the issue of the paper that morning. 
The communication had been anonymous — 
without address — the bonus trustingly Unpro- 
tected in case of rejection. I examined the 
sheet on which the original skit had been writ* 
ten — gAy-blUe, gilt-edged, covered with small 
but emphatic letters^ I compared it with the 
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bit of Binged paper tucked away in an inside 
pocket of my portemonnaie. The comers 
matched, cornera of sheets eight by ten inches, 
a foreign size to me, and one which only an 
unconventional woman would choose. 

The effusion was about as crude a perform- 
ance as could be imagined, and as girlish. I 
was startled and really alarmed at its bald 
allusion to the likeness between himself and his 
dog, which sullen temper could paint on a cer* 
tain young brilliant's face. The paragraphs in 
my department were all covered by my name. 
I deliberately counted the cost of stopping 
further investigation. I set out to bear blame 
as the author of the affair. 

I hope I may ever be ready to shield the 
weaker ses, unpopular as I hare been there- 
with. I also hope that I may never again be 
tempted fot* any member of it, to undergo the 
trial I did that morning when I returned to the 
hotel. Not only did I feel as if I were com- 
pounding a felony in keeping silence to extract 
a sweet, secret confession for the return of my 
good name ; but I might have been a common 



i 
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eavesdropper, so stealthily did I have to gather 
opinions. 

Several copies of the paper circulated at the 
hotel for my sake, and were usually discussed 
at our common table, with a little flattering 
fuss. Silence was the order of this occasion 
accompanied by interrogative glances. Tostie 
was not present. To my amazement, Clay read 
the obnoxious column quietly through with but 
a slight increase of color, folded his copy of the 
paper and slipped it in a pocket of his father's 
coat. He had been waiting on the latter with 
the most tender solicitude, even passing on the 
dantiest morsels from his own dishes. 

As they rose from the table Clay drew the 
old man's arm affectionately through his, and so 
— -beautiful of face, noble in height and car- 
riage — they went out of the room. Different as 
their natures seemed, they had their moral 
bond. It was sadly pathetic to see the son rely 
on his father's unwise leniency, as the father 
rested on his strong young arm, the one contin- 
ually supporting the other. As I watched them 
pass out, clinging to each other, I could not but 
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tbink Clay's silence ominous. When I further 
saw him striding after Tostie as she was slyly 
leaving the hotel for an airing, I felt I must 
have advice. It was woree than useless to apply 
to Mrs. Victor's wandering mind, and I was so 
thinking when I came upon Mrs. Dolliver 
seated alone studying the subject that absorbed 
me. She looked up at me with a decided coun- 
tenance. I was about to give her the root of 
the matter when she anticipated me. 

"I hope," said she, with her usual intuition, 
"you will make haste to clear yourself and 
publish the name of our backbiter." 

" Am I not better able," said I, " to live down 
the talk and answer the Monroes than she ?" 

"She?" exclaimed Mrs. Dolliver, rising in 
astonishment to her full but limited stature. 

I had received kindness and care from the 
family of John Dolliver which I could not for- 
get; but the look, the laugh, that shot out at 
me from his wife's brown eyes, pierced me to 
the marrow. While memory lasts, that, too, 
must be remembered. 

" Have I been dreaming ever since I knew 
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you ?" said Patty Dolliver. "Can it really be 
you in your sober senses who accuse an inno- 
cent girl of such an ugly trick on her lover ?" 
How I winced at those two latter words, and 
how curious it all seems to me now ? " Why ! 
Tostie^s the most guileless, affectionate child 
in the world. She would not hurt a fly. Un- 
womanly and shocking as you are trying to 
make her out, t for one intend to go on admir- 
ing her. Just you wait, Giant Slay-good, till 
my butterfly chooses her mate, and you'll see 
her build a nest of affection that will make you 
a worm of envy. It is well that you are not 
that now.'' She looked up at me, her eyes 
sparkling with, I was not sure what, and very 
intent on me withal. 

" Who wrote the article ?" I asked bluntly. 

" Colonel Monroe," said she, " whom you tried 
to make me like. He wanted to turn the poor 
heathen against his son since he has failed to 
turn his son against the poor heathen. If it 
was any one else, Clay would have lashed your 
paper pretty well by this hour and your own 
head might also need resetting." She spread out 
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her full skirt as far as her small fingers would 
stretch and, with her head hauglity, ^valked off 
in the might of her superior guessing powers. 

I was quite willing to burn the colonel's 
gilt-edged letter and the scrap of his accounts 
with Mra. Victor, which I had been carrying in 
my inner pocket. Clay and his father being as 
silent as Tostie, I was glad to rely upon Patty 
to spread her version of the occun'ence, which 
proved to be the true one — but to come across 
her time and again revelling in laughter at uiy 
expense was hard to endure. I also came across 
Clay kissing his hand to her at her window. He 
asserted, with an explosion of mirth, that he 
had mistaken her for Daisy. Age, height and 
coloring being against the probability of the 
mistake, my irritation sought the occasion to 
reprove Patty for overfriendliness with such a 
scapegrace. What I said I never could find 
again, so wondrously were my words dished up 
to me. 

It was John Dolliver I had insulted, my 
trusting friend, the blessedest and only good 
man that ever lived. Did I suppose such as he^ 
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tte very salt of the earth, could make a mis- 
take in the choice of a wife, and would not his 
heart break in twain at the thought of her slan- 
dered in her lonely devotion to him and his lit- 
tle darlings ? Tremendous exhibitions of hug- 
ging and kissing went on with the latter. The 
combat was rare. It seemed as though an ocean 
of tears were to roll between us forever till John 
Dolliver himself unconsciously patched up our 
peace by writing me that he could reach England 
more easily than Canada^ and begging me to 
have his family there to meet him. 

Even in the joy of receiving such news, Patty 
kept me at a distance, and she was more than 
half under the wing of the Trents when we 
started in their company. I kept my fist on 
her money account, however — thanks be to the 
overruler of subsequent calamity— and she was 
too much of a child to deprive me of that im- 
portant share in her guardianship. 

It occurs to me that, for my self-abnegation 
in agreeing instanter to that departure from 
Montreal, I have not yet received a word of 
gratitude. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"how far from here to heaven r 

It happened that Mrs. Victor was the first 
outsider to whom I communicated my depart- 
ure. She astounded me by instantly making 
use of it for her own pleasure. I never was 
more mortified than by the situation she in- 
vented, she a youthful charmer and I a rosy- 
gilled cavalier. Her conduct pressed upon me 
a suspicion I had begun to entertain that every- 
body considered me an object of self-righteous 
vanity even fools could tickle. 

"Yes, indeed," said she finally, "Canada 
without yourself and Mrs. Dolliver, dear major, 
is one great thaw for me. You know how 
thoroughly Protestant, even Puritanical I am in 
my inclinations. I cannot look out of the 
window here without my moral and aesthetic 
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taste being offended. To be buried with you 
in a twilight English town like Leamington ia 
all I could ask. There is nothing in the world 
to prevent." 

So it proved. She waa wenry of the pro- 
craatination of Clay's promises and eager for a 
change. It must have been about a week be- 
fore the breaking up that Clay was spurred to 
procure for her a large sum of money, God 
knows where. He had not been idle in the 
interests of the Confederate government, trying 
to sell cotton and one thing and another, but 
he had found Canada's warm expressions of 
sympathy mere steam when it came to action. 
I knew he had not commanded sufficient money 
to prostitute any undetected. 

I had for^ven him much. The usual con- 
sequence of a pitying aflfection waa not wanting 
in my case. Moreover Toatie waa accompany- 
ing her aunt to England, and whereas her 
rebuffs of Clay had previously been bhink cart- 
ridgea, there had lately appeared a decided 
inclinnfion on his pnrt toward Mina Trent. As 
I fancied him thus amicably retreating to the 
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rear of the position, I was bo warmed with 
graciousnesB I fairly had to bubble over. 

I met him walking with his dog one of those 
last Montreal days, as I walked out with Patty 
to help her buy a trunk. I have often noticed 
that an engaging expression covers a multitude 
of delinquencies, not only in character aa in 
Clay's case but, with other folks, in features 
and toilet. The colonel's curious literary efFort 
had given the son a control of his face he never 
lost. He was looking very handsome and pen- 
sive as we met, also lonely — left out, it seemed 
to me. 

*' Clay," said I impulsively, taking hia hand 
in mine. " Lord Robin tells me light is at last 
shining on hia path. He will not sell his com- 
mission after all. The fare be bad engaged 
with ua lies at my disposal. Will you trust me 
with your father till the war is over and go 
South in peace of mind ?" 

" Trust you 1" exclaimed Clay as he sand- 
wiched my hand between both of hia, genuine 
emotion blushing and sparkling in bis face. 
"I would truat you with 'kiugdom come.' 
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Honor bright, Mrs. Dolliver, I am beginning to 
liite my goodness by the way I trust him. You 
know it makes an angel of a difference to a 
tacky soul like mine to have a guardian who is 
always believing in one's possibilities." 

He lifted his hands to my shoulders and 
smiled serenely in my face. 

" I am not all past and no future to you, am 
I r said he. "As to returning South, I don't 
know but I ought to make an effort to raise the 
cotton famine in England. I can tussle as well 
for my people with coin as with blood and fire. 
What do you both say to taking father on 
ahead and letting me meet you there when I 
get orders from below ?" 

What could I do but assent to such candor 
and charming trustfulness, even though Patty 
was looking on, ray recent reproof still rankling 
in her gentle bosom? She turned to me as 
Clay walked away with his dog, for which, with 
his usual contradiction of expectation, he had 
begun to entertain affection the day of his 
father's rebuke. 

" I am glad that you do not try to lord it over 
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Glay*B coDScience," said she with an emphads 
OD Clay's name aa if there might be other peo- 
ple with whom I interfered. "I don't know 
anything that drirea people to the bad like 
that" 

So Clay Monroe bade as ocean travelers a 
short farewell aa we shifted the scene of our 
little comedy to the steamer Persia. The 
last hand he held belonged to Nina Trent — 
Boft-and-easy, white-necked dnmpling, the least 
of likely subjects for a heart scalding ; but she 
keeps her fingers bare for a war-poor planter too 
proud to woo her, and she owes not one of her 
white hairs to Clay. He gave her a bunch of 
roses which she wore, and his father developed 
a sadden devotion for Tostie which said, I 
thought, all sorts of things about the withdrawal 
of his son's suit. The ^rl was touched and 
flattered. She made herself a willing depend- 
ence, and it was all very courtly and picturesque. 

The evening of the day we set sail from New 
York, I happened to sit alone with her on deck. 
It was spring-time, a warm moisture from the 
watOT embalming the ship like country air. It 
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made thd lights beautifully opalescent^ the air 
full of soft echoes. So happy, so secure was I, 
I began my search for feelings kindred to my 
>wn by talking of Clay Monroe. It was the 
keynote, the false step of all our after cam- 
paign. 

" I am so delighted," said she. " When he 
joins us on the other side he is going to see 
about something that has been weighing on me 
terribly — ^a will that was registered abroad and 
an estate that has never been properly adminis- 
tered." 

She paused and smiled mischievously at me 
as a couple of Spaniards passed us, members of 
a party which had driven Mrs. Victor to change 
her place at table, by their eating of potatoes 
and lice cooked in oil. 

" It is very comforting to draw near to you," 
Mrs. Victor had remarked very audibly indeed 
as she squeezed a chair in beside me to finish 
her meal. 

" I have reason to be considerably interested 
in things Spanish," said Tostie on the deck, her 
eyes wandering to the ring upon my little 
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fiDger which I handed to her to gratify her 
curiosity. 

« P-C-C-L," ahe read from the wreath 
around the singing bird. " I am sure thoae 
letters stand for a foreign motto I have heard 
somewhere. It is strange that you should have 
a ring you do not understand." 

" Wear it awhile and perhaps frequent look- 
ing at the letters will recall the motto to you," 
said I. 

I watched her excitedly as she calmly put the 
ring on her engagement finger. Her terms of 
capitulation after our quan'el had been honor- 
able enough but very impartial about including 
me in any blame involved. 

*' Being prepared for each other's faults ought 
to make ua very good company, don't you think 
so i" said she now. 

The rarest company in the world, I thought, 
complacently, 

"And don't you think I am really on the 
whole more luy better self with you and Mrs. 
Dolliver than with any one else V 

Sweet confesaion I In all modesty, I agreed 
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to it, privately eliminating Mrs. DoUiver from 
the question. 

*• I am sure I ought to be sugar and spice and 
everything nice with you," continued my good 
company, "when you were ready to bear a hard 
reputation for me in that newspaper scandal. 
You must not forget though, major, your sus- 
picions were anything but complimentary to me. 
I really cannot feel under obligation to you." 

I would not have had her feel so for the 
world. I wanted what I craved gratis or not 
at all. 

" As to the poor old colonePs forgetting your 
concern in the matter—" she paused and pressed 
her pretty lips eicpressively. *' It is sad to see 
an old man without any women folk to steer 
him." 

Her eyes were on a couple near us to whom 
my gaze had also been straying ; an old, afflicted 
man stretched out upon his sea chair and a 
stately wife, his junior, assiduously waiting on 
him. I had heard of them, he a self-made 
Croesus and she a social queen blooming out 
from a factory. I had been spying on them 
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■mth seotimental th:>ngbts, puDting myself mn 
example of marital derotion aonnd and n^ed 
from its boildiiig agunst wind and weather. 

Alas ! after his death she rested her opptn^ 
tonitiea in the company of a ribald peer of high 
degree. He found a fairer, yotuger woman 
than she to take his smatted name and gild his 
scandalous debts, bat she wedded a harmless 
weakling from that same nobility to her harm- 
less daughter. From that sphere of mosic- 
hoshed and scented fever, where the finer morals 
and the finer coartesies of life are forgot, she 
went out with naked death, wrangling over 
tradesmen and servants to her last breath — a 
miserable travesty of the honest Yankee heroine 
she started out to be. 

She sailed with me and the girl beside me 
away from the war where perhaps it had been 
better we had all remained. I never saw her 
again, but, in the drama of exile, later on I came 
across a figure busily and unconscioiialy prepar* 
ing to far outdo her, through his second genera- 
tion, in th(jse pseudo-argent circles where she 
Stooped to conc^uer. J met him in that slum* 
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bering Warwickshire town which John Dolliver 
had appointed as a rendezvous. 

Behold our ocean party lodged in Leamington, 
the Dolliver and Victor contingent in brick 
cubby-holes on Portland Place which looked up 
Dale Street where the Trents' windows let out 
friendly echoes of song and laughter, and up 
Portland Street where the colonel and I were 
quartered on an old soldier. 

The latter presented us with a dingy rosary 
picked up on a Crimean battlefield. The cole* 
nel settled the polite dispute between us con- 
cerning its possession by handing it to Tostie 
one morning when I took him to her aunt for a 
private legal stance. He made one or two 
windings of it round the finger that wore my 
ring. 

"Everlasting hope for dead hope," said he, 
and I, fond simpleton, believed he talked of his 
son, and I had his sympathy. 

I consigned him to Mrs. Victor and took my 
hope to Warwick, she warning me as we started 
out by saying: "I am sorry I have to beg you 
to look and admire my new regimentals, major. 
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This linsey-woolsey, these stout boots, are all to 

make you find me congenial, and it's miles of 
of long walks you've got to take me for tempt- 
ing me to look so ugly." 

She rested by the way in the lush grass of 
Mr. Wise's meadows, the solemn sun shining on 
her as she irreverently trailed her beads in the 
canal and wound the black chain round a ball 
of cowslips, herself a heedless flower too soon 
to be bound and bruised. 

A heavy hoi-se came drowsily down the canal 
pathy its mistress, whip in hand, guiding its 

rope, her lilac piint dress and her white sun- 
bonnet cool against her flushed face. Her 
brutish husband leaned over the edge of the 
boat slinking through the water, and he and she 
startled us with a knowing grin. 

We passed on by the pleasant home of a 
literary American, and a little beyond came 
within right of Warwick, one of the most superb 
views in the kingdom. Fired with enthusiasm 
by the lovely scene of wood and river, bridge 
and castle, held in by the tapering spire of St. 
Nicholas and St. Mary's tower, my companion 
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felt that seven-league boots could not show her 
the land fast enough. She must needs join 
Mr. Edgerton^s riding academy and learn to 
cross country on horseback. 

I was bursting with chivalry, and Patty, poor 
woman, was very busy just then doing up her 
sewing to be free to entertain her lord. I could 
not endure to meet Tostie on a high, big-boned 
hack called the Admiral, led around Leaming- 
ton in a troop of pupils by a stiff little bow- 
legged jockey. I myself became her riding- 
master with bribes for first choice of the town 
livery. 

"We go very well together," said she, the 
beginner, to me, the veteran ; but I found her 
condescension satisfactory. 

So was the bell of the high-hatted town-crier, 
which gave me just excuse enough to protect 
her from the antics of the nervous steed she in- 
sisted upon riding. So was the drum of the 
circus pitched beside Shakespeare's Avon in 
the rich, open pastures of the Yale of the Red 
Horse. So was the bird which flew from the 
ibatch of Ann Hathawa^'s cottage in romantic 
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Shottery and set us talking iiiqiiiiingly of the 
love of tbe immortal wool-comber. So was the 
balloon wliicb shot up near Kenilworth's barbi- 
can gatehouse, where we lingered to pity Amy 
Robsart. So were the pack of hounds which 
darted out from Stoneleigh'e delicious woods. 

So was not the mill-wheel at Guy's Cliff, at 
least not at first In some unaccountable way 
Tostie's saddle slipped as we passed under the 
willows by the falling water, and her horse's 
feet began to go like a tedder in hay. Light- 
ning alone could tell the time it took me to 
spring to the ground at the animal's side. 

" Please don't look so pale," whispered Tostie 
before the mill bands as I lifted her down. " I 
was not the least frightened when you were 
here." The great hawthorn trees in the mead- 
ows bloomed with a suffocating sweetness juat 
then. 

There were flowers, flowers everywhere in 
those first months in Leamington, and not a 
thorn diecloaed. Other strangers — and there 
were a score or two of stranded cotton brokers 
and 80 forth hobnobbing with ua— might pre- 
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fer the archery and promenades of Jephson 
Gardens qt Tennis, Hunt, and Cricket clubs. I 
chose a boat for two on the pensive Learn or 
restricted society in the arbor in the center of 
Perkins' Floral Gardens, embosomed in a blush- 
ing, perfumed mass of English roses. 

I wonder if any one remembers the Blakedown 
woods as I do, with a young girl running hither 
and thither among its mossy trees and growing 
wild over its primroses, gloriously happy in the 
spring of the year and the spring of her youth ? 
I wonder if any one ever knew the walk across 
the fields to the Dripping Well as I did with a 
slim hand laid confidingly in mine at the en« 
trance style, or busy for me serving cream cheese 
in a woven grass case and rolled bread at the 
farmer's cottage, or searching for pansies among 
the wheat, or picking bluebells on the steep 
slope to the spring where water drunk with a 
brown-haired nymph was the wine of the gods? 

It is but a leap in thought, if farther in fact, 
to the black and white cottages of Whitnash, 
where we met a company of Oxford students 
coming out of St. Margaret's church. They 
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were footing it to Leamington for a benefit con- 
cert, singing as they left the ancient doorway. 
The song was the old familiar " Adeste Fideles," 
BUDg to the old familiar air. It was my first 
acquaintance with its virtue as a marching song. 
There were a soprano and alto among the sing- 
ers. I would go a long journey to hear those 
two men again. 

I could not but think the song was fuller and 
richer for a pair of gray eyes looking on with a 
smile of delight. Very lovely were the echoes 
dying in the sweetbrier hedges. I was iire- 
nstibly impelled to take them up, and, to her 
own rapturous surprise, my companion followed 
me with a fair counter tenor. 

" I never could sJog anything, anywhere, with 
anybody before,*' said she with an exaggeration 
I found very pardonable. 

Indeed I could have joyfully continued the 
duet the whole mile home. If I had known 
how soon this happy musical discovery was to 
be made useless to me, I might have pleaded 
my patent then and there; whether for weal or 
woe, who can say? 
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The vocal ability was not more charmiDg, 
however, than the surprising aptitude for men- 
tal labor I prided myself upon eliciting from 
the same quarter. Lord Kobin, in the benevo- 
lence of his joy over the successful ending of his 
courtship, had overwhelmed me with lettera of 
introduction to friends in the British Isles. The 
first one I presented was to Mr. Boulanger of 
Leamington, a government inspector of certain 
abuses in the pottery and mining districts in 
which I had for some time been interested. The 
reformations he was deputed to institute have 
long since been successfully carried out. I was 
delighted to devote time daily to his assistance 
in the investigation and making of reports. 

I trust the sincerity of my humble part in a 
certain bluebook stands for me in the Great 
Book of all ; but I confess to sweetening the 
task for myself. A pitying heaven and the 
kindest heart in the world alone know how I 
aped the family man in those few, fleeting days, 
dividing their hours conscientiously between 
duty and pleasure, but sharing everything with 
Tostiei regardless of comment. Victories with 
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Clay had all been barren of resalta With ber 
bow different ! "Witb a thrill of mastery I felt 
ber strong emotions and bright suggestions 
respond to my guidance as we talked of immor- 
tal aonls in Christian England who had never 
heard the name of Christ, of women whom it 
was difficult to distiogaish from brutalized men, 
of little children who had never seen the sun. 

It was very good of Mr. Boulanger to rec<^- 
nize her girlish interest in the matter. I realize 
now the good nature I must have often strained. 
I claimed my own reward for the services he 
was pleased to value, by continually breaking 
in with her upon his solemn evenings of diges- 
tion and meditation ; but his terrace garden, 
stepping down to dip the border of its gorgeous 
array in the silver river, held the loveliest lin- 
gering twilight in Leamington. Its intoxicating 
odors and whispering sounds might have sent a 
less willing mind than mine into deceiving 
dreams. 

I never returned from it to my lodging that 
I did not feel as if I had taken a trip to some 
other country. Leamington was a nucleus of 
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delightful trips, and our American colony was 
rapidly enlai'girig. Mrs. Victor began prepara- 
tions for enjoying them in her own individual 
manner, and I found her one day in great dis- 
tress, 

"I thought I would study up that Mr. 
Dickens before touring among the English," 
said she, ^' and I find I am entirely losing my 
control of language. You know, major, what 
an exainpler of purity I have been. Now my 
head is so flooded with the conversations of the 
undertow of society, I am not sure I am saying 
what you ought to hear." 

To relieve her distressed brain I turned its 
attention to the new diversion of croquet, bor- 
rowing a key to the park in Clarendon Square 
where the Lethentys, very charming connections 
of Lord Robin, had rented a house. The family 
consisted of an invalid mother, who had come 
to drink the waters of Leamington, and seven 
sons, who, with the exception of one in India 
and one in Australia, took turns in sacrificing 
themselves to the inanities of the Spa. They 
were very gallant — two of them military men 
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at Gosport and Sandhui-st — and they exhibited 
unearthly patience \vith Mrs. Victor's maneuvers 
at croquet. No one Avho cannot look back at 
the effect of that game in its first novelty upon 
the female mind can appreciate their chivalry. 
But all, including Tostie, deserted her one even- 
ing, leaving me alone of the fatigue party. 

The heavenly twilight and the opportunity 
of Mr. Boulanger'e garden had passed avray. 
I was holding a candle — a not uncommon oc- 
curence — for Mrs. Victor to conquer a partic 
ular stroke. 

" Wouldn't it be nice," said she, " if some one 
would come along with that lantern from Strat- 
ford with which Friar Lawrence discovered 
Romeo and Juliet ?" 

" At the tomb ?" said I, dicing the grave 
of my evening hopes with a mallet. 

I scouted out a neatly folded bulky piece of 
paper. I had reason to be timid of mistakes 
with such waifs, but I idly opened out this one 
and recognized Tostie's Canada drawing of 
myself. 

" Kept for herself 1" my heart shouted 
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figainst my ribs, *^ All these weeks ! All these 
months T 

On its reverse she had written a list of her 
excursions with me^ each accompanied by an 
adjective beauteous to behold. I had but time 
to drop it by the garden seat where she had 
been sitting when she was back for it. She 
snatched it up with a sigh of relief. 

"What have you found?" said I cruelly, 
with a joyous break in my voice. 

" Forget-me-nots," said she, filling her hands 
with pink and blue from the tiny watering-ditch 
along the turf and flinging them over me. 

Forget-me-nots ? Have I got them all, and 
she none ? 

A burst of laughing music came on the quiet 
air from the band in the Pump Room grounds, 
the stars twinkled, and the trees waved encour- 
agingly. We went in to drink tea with the 
Lethentys, to smell the sandalwood of Canda- 
har, and bury our feet in the skins of Jamie's 
raids among the beasts of India. 

When we came out the sky was dark and 
dropping, and Tostie wore a bracelet of mounted 
tiger claws upon her wrist 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

HAITQED ON A DILEUMA. 

I FOUND 'OccasioD after croquet in ClareDdon 
Square to call in Portland Place at Mrs. Vic- 
tor's lodgings. They seemed to bid me welcome 
with their brass knocker and marble steps 
shining in the sun. It was a shock, as I drew 
nearer, to see the blackboard picture in none too 
large fragments thrown recklessly from a win- 
dow to the public gaze and to find its author 
indifferent and silent when I appeared within 
the little biick house. 

I was never an adept at reading women. 
Considerably wounded, I retreated to the read- 
ing room with the excuse of getting a first 
chance at the London papers that came in by 
the morning express. I was growing comfort- 
able again in the quiet of the big room opening 
on a garden full of beehives, gillyflowers and 
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grapevines, ivhen I chanced to read an allusion 
to the failure, through distress of war, of a 
Sweet Bay bank, the oldest in the port. 

John Dolliver was mentioned as a stock- 
holder. He had postponed his advent in Leam- 
ington till Patty's patience was tried almost be- 
yond endurance. I was hurt that he had not 
confided the failure to me as the cause of his 
detention. I was irritated by a suggestion in 
his reticence that I might alarm Patty with the 
news. Surely I had not given him any cause 
to doubt my affectionate shielding of her from 
worry. 

A trifle conscience-stricken, thinking with 
whom I had passed most of my English stay, I 
met Patty down the parade at the door of the 
Decayed Gentlewomen's Bazaar. She had gone 
there with a bundle of samples of her sewing- 
machine work on her children's clothes, for her 
kind heart had been disturbed at the time 
wasted there by delicate hands eager to earn the 
vulgar necessaries of life without loss of refine- 
ment. She had won a complete victory with 
her dainty stitches over prejudices against the 
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nnkoown sewing-machioe, but I found her in a 
more than testy humor. 

" Not a letter from John for a week," said 
she. " What good has the opening of communi- 
cation through the Mississippi done me, I 
should like to know ?" 

As nu one had ever suggested any possibility 
of her deriving benefit from that event, the 
remark was unreasonable. So were her brown 
eyes looking out at me angrily from the ruche 
and flowers round her little face which her 
bonnet further Rbarpened by its peaked poke 
after it had gobbled all her hair in its crown 
down at her neck. It was very fatiguing to 
have her keep up the heydiddle-diddle all the 
way home, and I was not sorry when we reached 
her lodgings next door to Mi-s. Victor in Port 
land Place. Pnend after friend dropped in 
according to the custom of our American 
colony. When one or two were seen heading 
for a particular house, more were sure to follow 
and discuss the sonxJWB of war beside the tea- 
pot. The dissipations of tea in Leamington, 
morning, noon, and night, are wonderful to re* 
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call. We may be considered as having lived in 
a tea caddy. I wonder we were not returned 
home mummified. 

Patty disappeared behind her tea um in the 
long dining room where we assembled, the sun 
blinking through the glass doors opening on the 
garden. She only reappeared once when a 
young Oxonian burst in among us and gave her 
a hearty horse-kiss for his absent mother. He 
was one of those Ogbournes we had met in 
Canada. They were making use of wartime, 
as many others did, to have him Englished, and 
he was on a vacation walking tour, unalterably 
Yankee and hungry for Yankeedom. 

" You need not laugh," said Patty, showing a 
face but half -smiling. 'fThat's the nicest present 
I have had for many a long day." 

" Well, I declare !" exclaimed a tall, loose- 
jointed fellow who had just come in. We 
knew him as the Jolly Joker of a group of 
bachelors who had clubbed together in a house 
they called Snug Harbor, all of them stranded 
cotton-brokers, some of them decrying northern 
tyranny, and some southern rebellion. 
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"I scorned a report tLie morning that the 
rebs had put your husband in prison for paying 
his northern debts," continued the Jolly Joker, 
" but honefltly, Mrs. Dolliver, I begin to think 
it may be true." With a slap on the boy 
Ogbourae's shoulder he sat down and laaghed 
till he was silly. 

Patty disappeared again behind her urn and 
all reason's horaes aud all reason's men could 
not bring her out again. I believe her distinct 
idea of her husband's situation was that he was 
tied to a tree and li%'ing on leaves and mule 
meat. Her food tlienceforth became a torture 
to ber. She could not endure salt on the table 
since she had heard of its scarcity in the South. 
As to a new pair o£ shoes for herself or her 
children, she would not hear of it. She was 
sure John \v as paying the prices she had read 
of, twenty-five dollare a pair and paper soles at 
that. She felt as if all the paper in the States 
had gone into bogus boots aud he would never 
write to his mie again. 

He did tliongh and not from a rebel prison 
by any means, but the letter included a warning 
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to expect interrapted correspondence and did 
not tell her the route by which he was working 
his way to her. Then she was certain he was 
going to sail out past the forts of Sweet Bay's 
harbor and run a couple of thousand miles of 
blockaded seacoast She had dreadful visions 
of torpedoes in the channel and every match we 
struck was a burning lighter floating on to fire 
John's vessel. 

" We must prepare for the worst," she was 
forever saying. 

Because she knew how unequal she would 
prove to such event, she felt obliged to mortify 
her hopes continually. Every bit of cheerful, 
second-hand report of her husband's well being 
— for direct word soon ceased — was a signal for 
me to accompany her on some dreary excursion. 
She became addicted to Edgehill, but not for 
the magnificent view of shires from its summit 
where, all the world grown new again with 
Tostie at my side, I had listened to the landlord 
of the Rising Sun public on the old battles of 
King Charles. 

Patty ^ent there systematically to depress 
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herself amid tUiods of hun^an bones under the 
dark firs of the Grave Fields, and she had a 
horrid propensity for ealculiiting the number of 
bullets in Bullet Hill, and examining those 
which had been taken out to query if they 
were used or unused. I began to fear for her 
mental balance and tried to bring her under the 
influence of the incumbent of Milverton Chapel 
who still lives among us Americans in grateful 
memory. Unfortunately, I was late in calling 
for her one Sunday morning, we had to sit in 
the gallery, and my good work was all undone, 

" It would kill John to see me in such a posi- 
tion," she whispered to me with reproachful 
tears in her eyes. 

Then to punish herself for her burst of pride 
she put herself under the wing of a saintly old 
Southern woman we called the Methodist bishop 
and attended the homely little Wesleyan Chapel 
in Portland Street. I used to watch her going 
past my window to all the meetings, and saw 
her come home one time from a love-feast with 
a piece of caraway cake too large for her to con- 
sume in the limits of the service. Hearing that 
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the cljildren had enjoyed it, I found it was pre- 
pared by Mr. Plum, the baker, as ** Dissentei-s' 
Bread," and ordered a whole loaf for the sacri- 
legious infants. Patty was shocked. She forth- 
with found displeasure in the courtesying of 
membei's of the congregation to the few of the 
upper class who worehiped there. 

She adjourned to the more deathly gloom of 
the Lady Huntington Chapel in Mill Street. 
As we issued thence one day, I could not help 
laughing and telling her to compare herself to 
the hired mutes we met snuffling after a trades- 
man's heai'se. I was rewarded by a wail against 
the brutality of the place to which I had 
brought her and which served no ice cream for her 
children. I remember distinctly, and I will not 
be contradicted about it, that drops of grief fell 
at this time over an unsatisfied longing for a 
glass of ice water. 

*'I begin to realize," she forced me to say, 
" how smooth life has been with me hitherto." 

" I should think indeed," she ungratefully an- 
swered, ** you would feel very tired of women 
and want to find your place among men," 
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I made a woik-aod-wage agreemeot with Mr. 
Boulanger that very afternoon. It took me 
away from Leamington occaaioaally, but Tostie 
was a more successful guardian of the peace 
than I. I acknowledge she was eveiything that 
was womanly and devoted in her care of our 
afflicted one, that Patty in her trouble developed 
Tostie's character in just the way I had tried 
and failed. It is true she took to flaunting 
colors again to cheer her patient, was generally 
ablaze with scarlet poppies, and my much think- 
ing did not solve her disagreeable treatment of 
myself. She was very good and engaging with 
Patty's children when unobserved, but let me 
cast my long shadow on the scene and it seemed 
as though she were hurrying for a wager to 
show how totally devoid of graceful, caressing 
ways a young woman could be. 

She might have the better looks, but I was 
sure I h.i'l the better sense, I mailed myself in 
the garment of piide and left her severely alone 
in her management of Patty. She showed con- 
siderable ingenuity in a girlish way. 

" Mr. Dolliver will have so much to say to 
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you, dear Mra. Dolliver, when he comes,'' was 
her advice ; " you can never in this world tell 
him all that has happened to yourself. Why 
not write it out in chapters, a chapter a day ?" 

So Patty's pen worked hard those days and 
consoled her for a time. Then too, Tostie had 
the inspiration to take her to Bullock Brothers 
at intervals and to the much medaled Netterville 
Briggs to have a series of photographs taken 
for uxorious John, in the changing raiment of 
the seasons. Patty was complimented there on 
holding her head like Victoria, and at once 
assumed a bond of widowhood with her 
majesty. Some one brought her one of Jabez 
Hughes' photographs of the latter from the Isle 
of Wight, little Albert Victor sitting on his 
grandmama's knee and ogling her familiarly out 
of a burdensome white cap. Patty studied it a 
good deal, liked the queen's attire of (yi*epe and 
silk, and imitated it as nearly as she could with- 
out accepting John's fate as irrevocably "sealed. 

She put aside all the children's gay sashes 
and dressed them in new, dull suits. She sent 
a commission to an artist in New York to paint 
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her pictares of John's childbood. I believe it 
went to Eliza Greatorex, then in her prime. 
When the hoUy-berrieB began to redden along 
the road to St. "Winifred's Hospital, she had 
already taken that walk countless times with 
gifts for the sick. In various other ways, trying 
to be reconciled to the shadow of dark coming 
events, growing paler and thinner every day, 
she added to her expenses with a touching dis- 
regard of making ends meet. When I ventured 
to exert a little control, my reputation for econ- 
omy instead of being in my favor was against 
me, and Tostie continued to inveigle her — with- 
out intention I am sure— into further unwarrant- 
able expenditure. 

Tostie was having her "West Indian French 
polished, and induced Patty to join her in lessons 
from the French principal of a school which 
counted a number of Americans among its day 
scholars and boarders. Among the latter were 
the daughters of a famous American surgeon 
practising at that time in Paris. Patty sprang 
it on me like a thunderclap that she was going 
with the girls acxoea the channel for their Christ- 
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nias holidays, and would leave her children 
with me. She was so fiercely positive in her 
decision and had such an evident tenxir of my 
opposition, that I could say nothing. 

"You must allow me some experience and 
not dry up all ray faculties," said this dear foe 
of mine, her lips and hands trembling with nerv- 
ousness. 

Patty, the model mother, running away from 
her children ! I grouj>ed the poor little things 
about me at the railroad station on shoulders, 
aims, and at my side, to give her a last comfort- 
ing sight of them. 

"You always are a little bit of John to me 
when he's away," she rewarded me by saying, a 
faint smile flickering over her pinched, distracted 
face. 

I wonder I did not seize bold of her and take 
her out of the window of the railway carriage 
in whose door the key that locked her away 
turned dismally. She held out her pui-se for 
me to treat the children, but they were already 
heavily bribed not to weep. I had also induced 
Nurse Pearl to add a cheerful color to their 
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clotheB. Ill those days the crime of millinery 
birds had not yet been canvassed and two at 
least of the hats bobbing against me had red 
robins, the domino of those hopping on the 
snowy ground. 

"You look like an ornamental hat stand," 
said Tostie as the train started and she gave 
vent to the laughter which had been consuming 
her at the sight of me. 

I forgave her, for I thought, with a throb of 
relief, we were going to be once more comrades 
unarmed. As we took the children for a stroll 
and passed the Lethenty^s house where we bad 
become very familiar, Mrs. Lethenty's pale, 
refined face appeared at a window, surmounted 
by a marvelous cap with Coventry heavily 
represented in its rilibons. She would hear of 
nothing but the children coming in to het- for 
their supper. "We all found their chatter inter- 
esting and obstreperous Daisy's quiet amuse- 
ment of herself, posing before a mirror, very 
satisfactory till a visitor was announced, the 
sister-in-law of a London cardinal of note. To 
Tostie's indignation, the children were at once 
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swept away to the housekeeper's room. Not 
, being introduced, and our identity in the 
visitoi'^s mind being vague, she entered into a 
convei*sation with Mrs. Lethenty of the most 
edifying intimacy. 

*^My dear sister is now having her poor leg 
shampooed at Buxton," said she. " The woman 
operates half an hour each day and she also 
goes into the warm bath. I fancy I can see a 
little improvement in her poor foot but not in 
her poor leg." 

Tostie rose abruptly and fled to the house- 
keeper's room, whence she returned in a high 
apron, looking very rosy and pretty but un- 
deniably pert. 

"Don't you think marmalade will be better 
than jam for the children ?" said she to Mrs. 
Lethenty, ignoring the visitor whose embroid- 
ered satin was spread over a whole sofa and 
fairly shook its flowers in its owner's astonish- 
ment. " Ward has already given them all cake 
before bread because she says when they are in 
Scotland they must do as Scotland does." 

The cardinal's sister-in-law promptly avenged 
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her dignity. " I was in the dentiat's on Euston 
Place, the other day," said she to me in a 
stentoi-ian voice as Tostie disappeared again, 
" wlien a young woman came in with a child to 
have its tooth drawn. I think myself the 
operator is something of a savage, but that 
could not justify this girl's display of temper. 
It was as shocking as her cropped hair. She 
let herself down to his class, you know, and the 
child was very disagreeable, wanting the tooth 
put in again." It was not difficult to recognize 
Tostie and Daisy. " But of course we don't 
have anything to do with these Americans.'* 

Mrs. Lethenty looked at me beseechingly 
and I boiled under a lid. 

" You know, my dear, I could not help being 
just a little affronted at your appearing in a tow 
apron," said Mi's. Lethenty afterward to Tostie. 

Tostie started out bravely to make amends. 
Two English girls had dropped in and fell into 
ecstncies over the Mabel Waltz which was as 
steady an entertainment for callers at that time 
as a picture album. 

" II you only could hear the Guards at Bath 
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play it," said they. " Will you be so very kind, 
Miss Carroll, as to join us in a five-handed 
aiTangement ?" They had the music with them. 

Tostie sacrificed herself at the piano till the 
Lethenty son, then on home duty, came to the 
rescue. A delicate, sensitive fellow, his nick- 
name, Lambie, seemed singularly appropriate 
till he revealed his gift of story-telling. He 
had been in India for a time with his soldier 
brother, but in the Civil Service. He spread 
an Indian picture cloth — gentle in its blue, rose, 
and silver as his own appearance, startling in 
its foreign birds and beasties as his own imagi- 
nation—and proceeded to tell curdling tales, 
quite too true for little ears to hear. He told 
about the beast-children of India, very graphic- 
ally about one, hairy and quadrupedal, he had 
seen confined in a cage because it shrank from 
human beings and insisted upon running away 
from its rescuers to the wolf-mother which had 
stolen it when an infant. 

I could see Daisy, half-understanding, shudder 
at the exclamations about her, and when she 
snuggled beside me and buried her face in my 
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coat, I determined it was home time. Tostie 
had had but half a chance to ahow herself 
penitent and amiable to Mi's.Lethenty, of whom 
she was very fond. She objected to leaving, 
but efae had promised Patty to accompany the 
children home and stay with them. I suppose 
she thought I was putting the wishes of a child 
before hei-s ; but Daisy's small fist — a very hand 
of fate — was fast in mine, and I felt I held a 
great responsibility from both her father and 
mother. I had Buddie called with a couple of 
his Bath chairs and tucked in the troublesome 
infant with her comfoitable little brothers and 
sisters, after assuring her that Buddie's Inntem, 
not to speak of his squashy goloshes, would 
keep away all the tigers of Warwickshire. 
Tostie haughtily refused to ride, giving Pearl 
her place, and as Mrs. Lethenty saw us off, her 
motherly heart perceived the difference between 
us. 

" Good-by, my son," said she to me, and, aa 
she was very used to young men about her, she 
honored me witli a kiss, "If I had a daughter 
you should have her." 
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My heart went up as Tostie'a cheeks foolishly 
flushed. Too joyously I sought her eyes, and 
she started on at a good space from my side. I 
think, looking back with a strange contraction 
at my heai-t, maybe it was the old story of 
maiden pride and male stupidity. 

" How cold it is !" said I after a silent tramp 
during which Buddie and his man had nobly 
distanced us. Ko answer. 

"This the first skating winter Leamington 
has had for many a year, they say," I continued. 
No answer. 

" I was astonished,** I continued patiently, 
"when I heard you were going to leave Canada's 
slides and rinks. Whatever induced you ?" 

Our shadows streaked closer tt^ether, and I 
heard my companion breathing shortly. 

" Several reasons," said she. " One of them 
was Aunt Medora's saying I would be ungrate- 
ful after your kindness about the newspaper, 
not to come here when you urged her to bring 
me." 

She was leaning toward me and gave one 
sharp glance in my face. 
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"Of course I knew you urged sothiDg of 
tlie kind," said she, retreating with an angiy 
flush. 

She put me in a piteous plight I had to 
give Aunt Medora over to antruth or woundf 
Toatie's transparent vanity. 

" Not in wordfl — " I began, hanging myself 
on the dilemma. 

" What was that French quotation you trana- 
lated for Mrs. Lethenty ?" Tostie interrupted. 

"A woman must have only one love," I 
quoted softly. 

The words, as I spoke them on the still even- 
ing air, sounded beautiful to me, in fact I may 
say sacramental. ' 

Tostie bad treated me hitherto to scathing 
Area She gave me now a volley, regular and 
and keen. 

" When I flrst met Clay Monroe, Major 
Duane," said she, ** he had no notion of me what- 
ever. I was tired of coffee and oranges, and I 
tempted him. Then I tired of him too." From 
which bold, uncovered sally, I gathered she 
wished no truce with my fastidiousnesa. 
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" How can you repair the wrong to him V^ said 
I, touched in more points than one. 

There was a short pause. Then she answered 
me. "He will be here soon," she said. "I 
feel it in the air." She had grown suddenly 
quiet and her voice was low. 

As we came up to the chairs at their destina- 
tion, Patty's children were piping for their 
beds and Branch had arrived on the scene full 
of dark jealousy at Buddie's manner with Pearl. 

"Good-night and sweet repose, my lovely," 
Buddie was saying, " and no offence to the King 
of Africa." 

Branch muttered that Master Clay was on 
his way to fix him, and the chair lamps went 
out with a fizz. 

With a chill of certainty I felt that my pleas- 
ant pastoral was ended. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE BREACH OF PROMISE. 

Our American circle had not recovered its 
Burprise at " poor little Mra. Dolliver's " depai't- 
ure witliuut a male escort when Mra. Victor 
was bitten by a deaire fur an excursion alone 
with her maid. From morning till night she 
sang a song of two dozen silver buttons with 
anchors for a boating jacket, and insisted her 
need of them could not be supplied anywhere 
but at Birmingham. No one, as she was aware, 
was going there at this time, and purchases 
from any other place were scorned by her. She 
refiiseil to pay for them and put all her 
acquaintance in debt. 

"I would as lief you put cata in my hair," 
said she to me, " as ask nie to have confidence 
in buttons from Worcester where the cathedral 
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is obscured by china works and the trivialities 
of time." 

" I did not see a new building going up in 
the whole of Rome. Why not go to the Tiber 
for buttons?" asked the Jolly Joker of Snug 
Harbor ; but Mrs. Victor stuck to the silver 
plate of Birmingham. 

Of course Tostie and I were bound to the 
children in Patty^s absence, but this foolish 
knave laid her plans through a " Brummagem*' 
retired cutler and his wife whom she had 
hitherto professed to despise. She worshiped 
daily before a silver cup which they had re- 
ceived from the late king in memoiiam of his 
falling off an unruly horse at their door and 
being housed with them for a time, and in a 
really surprising manner she extracted informa- 
tion about the journey she was to undertake. 
It is to be hoped that her condescension did not 
contaminate their principles which were much 
more aristocratic than her own, though they did 
have Florida coral and pink shells imported for 
their mantels, and Mrs Brummagem wore a 
satin apron as her full-dress regalia. 
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I had had my own suapicioos of Mra. Victor 
having a double object in going alone to 
Birminghatii, for she waB continually blurting 
out about Birmiughaoi buttona being well 
proved on Confederate uoiforma, as if she were 
forced to give some intimation of a secret she was 
holding. She was also in vigorous correspond- 
ence with Clay Monroe. The colonel confirmed 
me in my conjecture that she was in league with 
the latter in some project He treated her to 
a constant listening scrutiny, silently pinching 
his long, finely-cut nose as was his habit when 
puzzled, or smoothing upward the six inch satin 
stock around his neck, of which I am frequently 
reminded by the bodice belts women hft ve lately 
been wearing. As to acquiring information 
without Clay's permission, he would not think 
of it, always treating Clay as a child with an 
affliction not to be aroused under any circum* 
stances. 

" Of course," said Mrs. Victor, as she bade us 
good-by, all titivated off in blue Irish poplin 
said to be from a piece of goods cut for the 
Prince of Wales' brid^ " I will not foi^t that 
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Birmingham is the toyshop of Europe. It 
will be such a comfort, dear major, to think of 
you as one of the Little Brothera of Saint 
Christopher with your even, military step 
paferolling round Tostie and the children." 

Tostie was the children's guardian angel at 
night but in the daytime she withdrew at my 
approach and devoted hereelf to the colonel. 
Pearl confided to me that Miss Carroll was so 
perpendiciilar there was no pleasing her, indeed 
the Queen of Sheba would have been more 
easily suited. A wound to Patty's pride always 
resulted in tears, which however were an enemy 
in sight ; but with Tostie a fever of independ- 
ence set in at once and burned all our connec- 
tions. I am sure I had every reason to wish 
her grievance soothed, but I seemed to add fuel 
to the fire whether I tried to act nonchalantly 
as if nothing had come between us or to abase 
myself before her. I had too faint a heart to 
introduce the subject of our quarrel. Perhaps 
it was for that she was watching. 

One evening we and our friends were invited 
to a Christmas tree at Moultrie Villa, the home 
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of an Englishman with an American wife, the 
abode of as easy and Abundant hospitality ae I 
have ever met, and the most wholesome family 
atmosphere 1 had the privilege to enjoy in 
Leamington. There every one had a place, and 
old and young were often gracefully united. 
Patty's children, being looked upon by our 
English friends as temporarily orphaned, were 
adopted wherever they went, and on this holly 
berry occasion were little kings and queens, we 
elders laying ourselves out for them and their 
compeers as laughing or any other kind of 
stocks they wished. 

Forfeits were the order of the hour, pro- 
claimed on the slightest pretext. We all went 
in to "twirl the trencher," and obligingly failed 
to keep it spinning. 

Tostie forfeited the seal ring with the singing 
bird, which she still wore. Conspicious in her 
white dress decorated with pale mistletoe, she 
was compelled to stand as a statue while she 
was put iTito various attitudes which are clear 
before me now na visions of a cruel mirage. A 
beautiful Druidical s^uatue she looked to meand 
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very well she stood the treatment, for she had 
stiffened herself by walking to the villa with 
me, instead of employing Buddie. Why she 
should so martyr herself I could not imagine, 
since she was lost in her scarlet riogolette and 
cloak as far as I was concerned and would 
not even rest her hand upon my arm. 

When she had sufficiently ransomed the ring, 
it was tossed back to her, and she idly let it roll 
to my feet where I picked it up. Immediately 
after, I was told to dust the drawing-room orna- 
ments and began with the queen of the mistle- 
toe. Screened by the active use of my feather 
brush, I was adroitly slipping the ring back 
upon the hand she raised to defend herself 
when she looked up at me defiantly. 

" Why don't you let Mr. Monroe give it to 
me himself?'' said she, still holding up the arm, 
that wore the tiger bracelet. Whether she had 
discovered the ring's owner from the colonel or 
was saucily guessing, made no difference to me. 

I afterward learned that Patty, though she had 
never noticed the ring to me, had informed her- 
self and Tostie all about it 
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Back went the ring on my own band with a 
vow to humiliate myself no more to right our 
misuDdei-standiDgB, and glad I was to throw my 
whole self into a laugh over John Dolliver 
Junior. He was sprawled on the piano stool, 
his few inches of arm and leg giving a forcible 
exhibition of the training in swimming I had 
been giving him at the Pump Room baths. 
Mr. Trent's boys were looking on with hilarious 
interest, innocent chaps home for Xmas prog 
with all the latest English improvements 
acquired at the Rugby grocer's foundation, from 
black-and-blue cricket legs up to high hats and 
white party fronts. They made a tool of little 
John for their own amusement. 

During the rest of the evening, the fated 
young chub might have been continually dis- 
covered standing on one leg and striking out 
with his hands. He went in and out the draw- 
ing room and the supper room, making the 
same motion, puffing and blowing as if he were 
half under water. I had my eye on him, think- 
ing, alas! nothing of him in connection with the 
morrow nor with the tall figure in the white 
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dresB which out of sight was never out of mind 
with me. Patty's gifts to her flock were hung 
on the Moultrie Villa tree, a donation of French 
candies to the general public being there also, 
for all of which purchases she had confidingly 
inclosed a true bill and full to myself. 

The next morning I was setting out for the 
railroad station in compliance with a request 
from Mrs. Victor to meet her there on her 
return from Birmingham, when Pearl, in a tem- 
pest of trouble, rushed after me to say little 
John was missing, had disappeared most incon- 
sequentially after partaking of a hearty bowl of 
bread and milk. Search had been made with- 
out avail. 

Colonel Monroe was on his way with Branch 
to the Pump Room for his morning glass of 
mineral water. Hearing of the misfortune, he 
willingly turned back from his errand and went 
to make my apology to Mrs. Victor. I scoured 
each favorite haunt of the lost heir — the college 
cricket ground, the foundry, the biickmakers' 
cottages among the fields, the flowery cobbler's 
garden at the end of a blind alley — but without 
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result, and as a last resort tried the station 
where the engines had been a source of unmixed 
delight to him. 

There did I see not Patty's little son but 
Patty herself, stealing home without even the 
escort of her girl friends. She was brown as 
a hazelnut from walking a windy deck all the 
way over the channel. She had been so braced 
by eagerness to get back to her children, she 
had not had a touch of seasickness, and more- 
over she had come back with her former warm 
sisterly friendliness to myself restored. A 
report of the slight earthquake we had suffered 
one night in Leamington had started her home. 

" I just knew," said she shamefacedly, " how 
that old Cummingite of a housekeeper at our 
lodgings would think the end of the world had 
come and frighten all my poor little dears out 
of their seven senses. Pearl will be about giv- 
ing them their breakfast," she continued radi- 
antly, in vain trying to conceal her joy at getting 
back, "and we'll bounce right in on them. I 
have a whole circus for Jack, saudy scamp, under 
my cloak.'* 
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I felt as if the earthquake had returned. 
People talk about the imaginative exhausting 
themselves with unnecessary fears, but it seems 
to me it is the prosaic lovers of routine who 
continually suflEer from the shock of finding the 
world full of horrible true fairy tales. As 
Patty and I sped along from the Great Western 
Station, walking at my earnest suggestion so 
that I might collect my thoughts about announ- 
cing Jack's departure to her, I was annoyed by 
flopping footsteps after us. 

I looked round expecting to see Bathchair 
Buddie and was confronted by the solemn 
countenance of Clay Monroe's bloodhound with 
water trickling from his head and body. I con- 
cluded he had come up dripping from a cold 
plunge in the Leam. That Clay had arranged 
for some special object to meet Mrs. Victor at 
Birmingham, or probably elsewhere, and to give 
his father a pleasant surprise, was easy guessing. 
It was a much more characteristic advent for 
him than to appear at an appointed time pre- 
ceded by letter and telegram. 

The colonel had been late in reaching the 
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Avenue Station and Clay, impatient at my non- 
arrival, had left Mrs. Victor there alone. He 
had gone to hie father's usual morning resort at 
the Pump Room and arrived in time to recover 
John DolUver, Jauior from a premature eclipse 
in the baths. 

One of the Rngby Trents had inveigled him 
there to test his swimming powers, taking him 
out of the diiiingroom glass doors and down 
the alley while Pearl's back was turned. When 
Clay appeared, the kidnapper was roaring for 
help. John Dolliver, Junior had gayly toddled 
too far down the bath's steps and, instead of 
turning back, bad run on frightened down the 
grades of the tank after he felt the water closing 
over his head till he was far beyond his tempt- 
er's assistance and returned to the surface gagged 
and motionless. 

It was the hound who pulled him out, but 
Clay received the credit of the rescue, and very 
suited he looked to the part. We met him at 
Patty's door, the drowned heir in his arms red and 
chuckling in the midst of the hut Pump lloom 
towels with which Clay bad lined the foppish 
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overcoat he had taken off for an ambulance. 
Clay looked down at Patty without speaking, a 
beautiful flush of excitement on his face, his lips 
quivering with emotion, and his eyes soft in a 
smile of sympathy. He had never appeared in 
a more favorable aspect, nor I, the luckless 
guardian, to greater disadvantage. I put my 
hand out to catch Daisy as she danced round 
her mother. 

"No," said she, switching her short dress 
away from my grasp, " I want the rosy-cheeked 
man to carry me in-doors." 

I looked to Patty to tell me I had out heroded 
Herod, but Patty had come back with a firm 
determination to be my friend. 

"He ought to have a good, sound whipping 
for frightening his Uncle Major," said she as 
she hugged the miscreant. 

A glow of relief came over me to be followed 
by dismay, for Patty heaped all my delinquen- 
cies on Tostie and widened the breach between 
us with all her might. I had to patiently 
watch Tostie putting in practice with Clay all the 
kindly charity I had impressed on her. Instead 
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of being wild with him as formerly she was ex- 
tremely gentle, as if she were proudly showing 
Patty she could be as womanly as herself and 
answering my question about righting the 
wi'ong she had done him. To tell the discour- 
teous truth, the change evidently palled upon 
Clay. He would resign her upon the slightest 
excuse to his father's company. 

" You can't be expected to be honey to more 
than one bear at a time," I heard him say once 
as he made off with himself to Mr. Trent's 
garden of rosebuds. 

Under the blowing shades of the half-open 
French windows there, many an evening as I 
walked home from Patty's quiet lodgings, I 
recognized Clay's among the black shoes dancing 
in the buzz of petticoats. Usually they were 
close to Nina Trent's satin bootlets. Half 
ashamed, I used to linger for a glimpse of one 
of Tostie's familiar dresses, but I never found 
her there. I should not like to say if I were 
glad or sorry. 

A noble and terrible rage comes over me too 
late as I think that no one, I least of all, recog- 
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nized the anomaly of her position ; a pretty and 
interesting girl taken up and put down, invited 
here and left out there, with no one to stand for 
her but her own young self. That was deceiving 
enough to all of us, such ease came over her 
manners when she was wounded, such a look of 
careless strength as fate led her — ^gray eyes 
steady, sweet chin firm, tall figure unbending — 
through the streets of Leamington, the supposed 
nursery of reasonable existence, to Clay's world 
of sensation and her ugly trouble. 

I heard her softly singing with Clay one late 
afternoon, in the time of snowdrops and daffo- 
dils, as they rode past Mr. Boulanger's garden. 
I had taught her the song. She had gone well 
with me. She went better with Clay. If she 
thought of me at all, she knew I was within 
Mr. Boulanger's house, alone with diy statistics. 
I had no pity for her when Clay left her at 
home, and swinging little Nina Trent in evening 
dress up on the vacant saddle, rode again past 
the garden, this time tantivy, his handsome 
face laughing close to his rosy startled compan- 
ion's, his hand upon hei* horse's reins. 
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Between -Canada and England, lie had been 
down again in the panic of war. He had come 
up out of the bloody heart of battle, as flippant 
and detached as a curl of its smoke. 

" Did I get leave of absence again ? No, 
sir," he answered me one stormy evening as we 
kept tent together. " I could only have gotten 
leave of absence to be buried. I skedaddled, 
and on my way sent back plans of my errand. 
For I would have you understand, my con- 
science," with his old affectionate way of resting 
hia hands on my shoulders, " I am no more one 
of Leamington's loungers than I am one of its 
invalids. You need not prepare to use your 
demoralizing influence in providing beforehand 
for my sin. I have come out to sell cotton, the 
late DoUiver cotton among the lot, for firearms. 
There you have a secret even my father only 
gaesses at, confided with all my heart," smiling 
close to my face, " to your honor. If I come across 
Englishmen who don't read Victoiia's writing 
the way other folks do, I am willing to take all 
the blame they'll get, which won't be next to 
anything, I can promise yoa." 
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He paused, watching me attentively. He 
knew I was the only one in the town who would 
question his proceedings, but I had had a hai'd 
rebuff from happiness and love. I had lapsed 
into my old imVjittered loneliness, and I did not 
, wish to be my brother's keeper any longer. I 
let him off only to bo taught with an everlasting 
heart thrust that there is always some one sacri- 
ficed to a wrong doer released. I treated him 
to silence which was a sure decoy to his eager 
confidences. 

**I have no doubt/' he continued, drawing 
his chair close beside mine and thoroughly en- 
joying his oration about himself, "you know 
why I am so cocksure about this venture. It 
is not the least dandy thing in a matter of this 
kind to have a West Indian widow well known, 
wealthy, and unincumbered, to give her word 
of mouth as well as word of hand for it. You 
have heard of Birmingham. Perhaps youVe 
heard of its firearms? Perhaps youVe heard of 
Hyde, a retired spot for an ambitious lady to 
renew her bloom, or rather her curls, if I must 
be accurate? Perhaps youVe heard of Man- 
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Chester near Hytle, and the factoiiea in both 
plnces crying out for cheap short staple cotton?" 

He stopped abruptly, a childish distress ia 
his face. 

" Mrs. Victor ia the best-hearted woman in 
the world. She's awfully kind to me,DuaDe, she 
realty is," he continued. He paced the room 
and flung things at hia dog, who quietly rose 
aud sat down between my knees, looking up at 
me with unspeakable feelings in his solemn eyes. 
" I almost wish she was not," he said restlessly. 
" She must have her toll, of course, and I have 
to pay it on a road that leads from ' the track 
divine.' " From which I was quick to gather 
that if he satisfied Mrs. Victor he would not 
keep his promise to Tostie about the weight on 
her mind, the will registered abroad and the 
estate never properly administered. 

He sat down in a rocking chair and rocked 
himself gently, smiling throughout a long 
silence. A thrill of pain went through me from 
the crown of my head to the sole of my foot as 
I watched him ami guessed the goddess of his 
thoughts. The pain returns though I guessed 
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wrongly. After that he persistently avoided 
meeting me alone as if he were afraid of telling 
me what he would not. He was generally to 
be seen with Mrs. Victor, when not away on 
his secret negotiations, and Tostie with the 
colonel. 

" Seems to be fixing for a family party," said 
Patty, looking at me significantly and waiting 
with her eyes fixed on me for a confession of 
my sentiments. Her inquisitiveness was not 
rewarded. " I wish Clay joy of his bargain,'* 
she added testily. ^^ It is better he should be 
deceived than a nobler man." 

The family party was enlarged and enlivened 
by a visit from the colonel's gi'anddaughter, 
Antonetta, the child of that daughter living in 
the gloomy castle on the Baltic. She was a 
maid of honor in a Scandinavian court, an un- 
pretentious, simply dressed young girl, broad of 
face and fair of hair. She had come to spend a 
six weeks holiday with her grandfather. Her 
company drew Tostie still farther away from 
Patty, therefore from me, but we all met toward 
the end of the guest's stay. 
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"You must join our Confedtrate pai-ty at 
diuner on Tuesday evening," said Mrs. Trent to 
me. " You know it is a send-off to the colonel's 
grnnddaughter. Come out of your industriuus 
shell for once. It is your duty. Come, and I 
will prove it to you by pleasures you have not 
thought of." 

"Delightful little spring rabbits, I hope," 
echoed Mrs. Victor. " Oh, yes, do come, dear 
Major. Clay vras saying to Tostie this morn- 
ing, in his humorous way, that you're so played 
up to the ceiling by your good conscience you 
soon won't be able to recognize us fopdoodles." 

I went and alaa 1 the unexpected came of it 
as usual. It was May day. The evening air 
was rich with the scent of blossoms. Maypole 
mendicants were still straggling through the 
streets singing their cheerful ditties in sad, thin, 
nasal voices, their homely faces crowned with 
the moat beautiful of wreaths, May tliorn with 
its thick bunches of fairy roses aud pink-streaked 
buds. How poignantly I remembered last 
year's thorn at Guy's Cliff mill ! 

Branah walked by my aide to the house, my 
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aworn friend forever. Mrs. Trent had expected 
the aasiBtaoce of Mrs. Lethenty^s butler, But- 
tery, but upon Pearl's confiding to me that 
Branch's heart was broken at being cast in the 
shade by an Gnglishman when he had won hia 
apurs years before in a Confederate pantiy, I 
successfully used my good offices for him. He 
had been over earlier in the day to the scene of 
festivities with a bottle of the fil4 which the 
Indians carry into Sweet Bay, and had con- 
cocted a gumbo acceptable even to the British. 
I for one was certainly warmed by it or perhaps 
by the fact that a pair of gray eyes sought mine 
more than once, unsuccessful as I was in 
dettuning them. All went well till the Jolly 
Joker exclaimed that he had been aerved to a 
lark by mistake, for we dined without ceremony 
and Antonetta was free and easy as any. 

"Speaking of larks," continued the Joker, 
" what do you all say to this piece of skylark- 
ling!" 

He drew a photograph from his pocket and 
passed it round the table, Tostie receiving it 
first and I last. Tostie took it with a smile of 
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recognition and continued to smile carelessly aa 
it was greeted with acclamation on its tour of 
exhibition. It was a picture of herself, taken 
on one of those visits with Patty to the photog- 
rapher. She had allowed the latter to avail 
himself of her longenduriug power of posing 
and make a very good fancy article which he 
called "Heavenward." She was repi-esented 
flying through the air, her eyes and clasped 
hands directed upward, her hair and dress 
streaming on the wind. There was a becoming 
light on her face, her bared neck and arras were 
lovely enough ; but thus she was being sold to 
any buyer round town at a few shillings a 
dozen, and she was utterly indifferent. 

I slipped the card into my pocket, observed 
only, 1 thought, by its pin-chaser, who ga^e me 
a friendly wink ; but the evening had oot begun 
to wither till Tostie was at my side, saying, 
, curtl}', "My phot(^aph, if you please, Mr. 
Duane." 

She was the first of my acquaintance to drop 
the title of my vanished office, but I cast pride 
to the winds. For ooce I have a recollection 
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untainted by regret. I pleaded for the picture 
as gallantly as I had natural ability to do. 

" Thank you for the distinction of refusing 
yon,'' said she, taking the photograph firmly 
away fiom me ; but she could not veil a look of 
triumph and, I flattered myself, of pleasure. 

The next morning, seizing on the convenient 
opportunity of Daisy's being reproduced at the 
galleiy for her papa, in a wonderful Parisian 
block hat adorned with snail shells and grasses, 
I escorted her there. I helped to reconcile her 
to being placed among dusty artificial flowers, 
her head braced amid scenery of trees and a 
river. While her inquisitiveness was thus im- 
prisoned, I bought the negative of '* Heaven- 
ward " at a rare price and all the duplicates on 
sale. 

But I betrayed myself, self-killing dolt that 
I was, at the street door. I stopped to stuff the 
photographs into the blue paper case with the 
plate, and exposed all to Tostie, who had come 
to meet Patty, whom she supposed with Daisy. 
Give me tears, give me cruel words, give me 
anything but the white look of pain that came 
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over her face as she read my unnieaDt rebuff of 
her impropriety. She turned od her heel wltti- 
out a word and fled away, I running and Daisy 
screaming after. 

" I have a peremptory aummona for you to 
appear in Mrs. Victor's parlor," said old Colonel 
Monroe that evening, amiliag with gi-eat amuse- 
ment. " Answer the signal for close action, and 
my good wishes go with you." 

He was the best fiiend I had. He had been 
telling good of me all the months past, and hia 
friendship for Toetie was his weak stratagem to 
oome between her and hia son. But I distrusted 
him, and my unfaith increased as in the dull 
lamplight of Mra. Victor's parlor, in the pres- 
ence of that august lady, Tostie spread before 
me a document evidently prepared under 
his direction. I need no effort to recall its 
worda It is the only bit of law entrapment 
wiitten on my brain — a breach of promiee pa- 
per full and unmistakable. 

In consideratioQ of the return of the " Heav- 
enward " negative and cards which I had for 
tunately brought with me, I was released from 
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all and all manner of action and actions, cause 
and causes of action, suits, debts, dues, sums of 
money, claims and demands, whatsoever, in law 
or in equity which Annie Austin Carroll ever 
bad or might bare against me from the begin> 
ning of the world to these presents. In witness 
whereof Mrs. Victor signed her name in silent 
dignity and Anoie Austin Carroll put her baud 
and seal to the instrument. 

That it was an instmment of torture to me 
goes without saying. I had no laugh to call up 
to destroy it, no woids to bandy over its pre- 
sumptions. I had been made a public joke, and 
that by a chit of a girL I laid down the pho- 
tograph packet, put the certificate in the pocket 
where I once thought I had worn Tostie's 
writing against my heart, and solemnly shook 
hands with the girl and her pseudo-guardian. • 

*' Good-by," said I at the room door, throwing 
back my bead with a rade roar of laughter. 
" Grood-by forever." 

My tall head struck the top of the low door- 
frame. A twinge of pain reminded me of that 
accolade that initiadoD in my coarse of hnmil* 
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iation received bo long before — the powder-mark 
amoDg my saody locks. I recklessly laughed 
aloud again aa I reached the street and mistook 
a soft step hurrying after me for a girl's. It 
was the hound turning aside from escorting 
Clay to take my place in Mrs. Victor's parlor. 

"All sereoe?" the colonel called out from hia 
room as I returned. 

I heard liim feel his blind way toward me 
along the wall of the dim hall. I slammed my 
door in hia face, my reverence for age, my 
sympathy for affliction clean foi^otten. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A 800IAI. DEFOEMirr. 



I WHO wanted to be a friend to all the worid 
had no friends left but John DoUiver'B family. 
I waa feverish to take them away from Leam- 
ington before their friendship for me was con- 
taminated, and through the Bad mysteries of 
Providence I found an ezcase to do so. 

Poor John had not been considered as neutral 
as he really was. He had been made a prisoner 
by the Federals in Kentucky. This was our 
first news of him after an exhausting silence. 
, All the tonic of Patty's trip to Paris vanished 
like a comforting dream. Her lambs strayed 
into forbidden paths unhindered, hnd narrow 
escapes from indulgence in mammoth goose- 
berries, and patronized Mr. Plum's bakery with 
alarming frequency. 

Other folks ir '■ 'nnirli at the solemnities of 
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eommoD life. It was a serious symptom to me 
when Patty ordered English beef off her table 
hecause it was covered with grated horseradish 
and reminded her that flour v/sm a thousand 
dollars a barrel, counting by Confederate money, 
in the unhappy land of cotton. She would take 
no more constitutionals on the broad gravel of 
Holly Walk because one of her little sprigs 
spied a hatchment on a lordly mansion at the end 
and, while rooks were cawing dismally in the 
stately trees, cried out, " See the dead man's 
letter box T 

She forsook her favorite haunt, the piny acres 
of the Arboretum on the Tachbrook Road, be- 
cause the band played "Dixie" in compliment 
to the most frequent of its foreign visitors. 
She took to tears and sewing and had plenty of 
assiiitance in both occupations. The feminine 
portion of our community was busy preparing 
for the Southern Bazaar to be held in Liver- 
pool, bedewing their work and rusting their 
needles with genuine weeping. All the talk 
was of those dying of want in a land of plenty ; 
of men sufiering from sioknesa, wounds, and 
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deprivation of eveiy comfort of life ; of multi- 
tudes of widows to whom nothing remained, of 
orphans unable to help themselves. Many a 
letter was read in those Dorcas meetings which 
narrated war's bluff buffetting of old familiar 
frieods — delicate women and frightened girls — 
and which bred a real physical pain in the 
readers. 

The air was lively with a smell of penny 
paints and turpentine as small girls illuminated 
texts for the bazaar while small boys iudustri* 
ou&ly hacked out cardboard puppets, and shaped 
gutta-percha freaks. I remember their elders 
as principally engaged in ornamenting domestic 
ticking with miles of narrow velvets and rib- 
bons, incorporating beads and spangles with a 
stupendous waste of time and thought, and turn- 
iug out the most uncomfortable pillows I have 
ever leaned my weary head against 

Clay Monroe was invaluable in collectingodd 
and effective materials on his various jaunts, 
assuming liabilities with the most chivalrous 
recklessness and blowing assets to the winds of 
chance. Branch was continually employed in 
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the delivery department, biB artDs6*eigI]ted with 
bundles from Coventry and elsewhere, and his 
mind weighted with the thought of four million 
slaves free, he being very uncertnin as to whom 
they were to get their future living "off of." 
He stuck like a leech to me as a hopeful con- 
tingency, whenever Clay spared his leisure from 
the colonel. 

Clay's short moments of repose were confined 
to gallantries among the bazaar workers. A 
very engaging Sardanapalus he appeared, and 
more robust than that concerning Patty. It 
might not be altc^ther pleasing to witness his 
demonstrative sympathy with her and her fre- 
quent preference of so fresh and inventive a 
friend to one well proved but gravely troubled, 
yet sincerity was in his eye and assistance his 
motive. 

'*! have an idea, a glorious one!" he ex- , 
claimed one day, devoting himself fiercely to his 
writing desk and to the sending out of impor- 
tant dispatches, for which he borrowed the 
money from me. 

" We are out or near the bottom," he cried 
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gayly as the Buramer blooined again and freckled 
cowslips gave way once more to a host of roses. 

Right in the flaming heart of July, he broke 
in upoD the shaded room where a band of women 
were sadly sewing, and like a herald of the sun 
in ditrliDess, glowing and laughing with entbu- 
aiasm, he literally threw himself at Patty's feet 
and told her he had recovered her husband from 
imprisonment. A relative, a famous raider, had 
entered Kentucky with his dreaded guerilla 
cavalry and taken a Federal officer prisoner, 
paroling and exchanging him for John DoUiver, 
whom he staited toward the coast. Clay told 
the tale poetically, fire in his eye and emotion 
in his voice. 

"Of course," said he, "the newspapers will 
never know tlie real state of the case and will 
make little of it, but it is Cousin's most bril- 
liant achievement. When the poor fellow 
bagged that Federal, he only bad time to em- 
brace his own mother on the pavement, leap 
ioto his saddle, and scoot." 

Then he ranted off about the immense stores 
the raider mast have gathered up, horses, men. 
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and 80 forth. He boasted of the plunder, day 
in and day out ; the soldier-keeper of our lodg- 
ings offsetting him by personal Crimean remio- 
iscences, giving him the hint that Birmingham 
supplied the government during that war with 
three thousand musketa weekly. It waa a pos- 
itive godsend when his attention was turned to 
an unexpected topic. 

" Here's a touch of kinship for you, Duane," 
said he one morning, coming in with an open 
letter in his hand. "Tiberius White writes 
from Carlsbad that he has ordered Thierry of 
Paris to forward his last order here. Isn't that 
characteristic? Just about the whole fellow. 
He thinks he'll make our eyes blink with a lot 
of shoes which would no more hold his gouty 
feet than they would Buddie's." 

Buddie may be said to have been foot and 
horse for Ibis newcomer all the time he was in 
Leamington, so wedded was he to a Bath chair 
and the Royal Pump Room, trying to expiate 
his merry life and drown out his old enemy, the 
gout, with the saline waters of the Spa. He 
could quote the Bible from beginning to end. 
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Perhaps that rather pathetic taste for high 
things and his excellent business credit have 
fractified in the one member of his family who 
has kept hereelf unspotted from the newspapers, 
living her healthy, humble rule of right with as 
unbiassed a view of fashionable society as a 
preacher in a country parsonage. 

Yet my liveliest recollection of the conversa- 
tion of Tiberius concerns the parsimonies of the 
great, those tidbits of private management — 
oonied beef and bean soup the week after a 
French feast — which he related with relish. 
Whether he unwittingly revealed something of 
his own experience, I do not know. His wife 
was one of the most queenly entertainers of ber 
time. I have heard bim boast, among other 
extremely personal anecdotes, of her being 
caught in her dressing sacque and petticoat and 
receiving a full drawing room, undisturbed and 
to the admiration of the guests. She was, I 
know, counted on aa the special ornament of 
every assembly to which she was iuvited, and 
doubtless transmitted her elegance to that scion 
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who has figured in one of the most famous of 
internatioDal niaiTiages. 

The laet time I saw Mrs. Tiberius White, 
shortly before her end, she was hobbling on a 
stick, nnd leaning all her hopes on various rem- 
edies for her nerves and broken constitution. 
At the date of the entry of Tiberius into Leam- 
ington, she was engaged in France procuriug 
eiderdown mattresses with blue satin covers. 
She was also superintending the invention of a 
safe for her jewels, to be concealed behind a 
mirror in her American home. I am sure the 
secret must have been long out ere this, and 
where Tibeiiua has strayed I need not fear to 
be called a telltale. 

He was intensely interested in the gilt room 
at Warwick and the crimson velvet bed furni- 
ture of the state chamber. Whether he gleaned 
from his frequent excursions to Coombe Abbey 
and Stoneleigh Abbey any ideas for a Cister- 
cian breakfast parlor or a great salon with 
which his wife might astonish the 'natives of 
our Northern States, I cannot say. 

" I must confess," said he, more than once, 
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'^Coombe and Stoneleigh are a weakness of 
mine, the Cravens and Leighs were so loyal to 
the Staart dynasty." 

Thus he would find his pretext to wail over 
the recent death of the Confederate general of 
that royal name, the knight of the yellow sash 
and gold spura. He missed Clay's ready echo, 
for Clay was growing more and more preoccu- 
pied, and finally went off alone for a jaunt 
through Scotland. The reports of himself he 
sent back were sparse and slim. I was prepared, 
with what feelings I need not state, to hear of 
his definite disappearance from our horizon. On 
the excuse of a rainy trip, he had not yet re- 
turned when an English general, a K. C. B., 
summering on one of the Crescents, invited the 
available male contingent of our party to dine 
with him. 

With all modesty, I was aware that the 
courtesy was due to my congenial acquaintance 
with the general through Mr. Boulanger, but 
Tiberius White, ever blinded by his self- 
trimmed light, assumed the attention as directed 
to himself. He felt called upon to enliven the 
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Btiff English dinner by an individual touch on 
every subject that was introduced. Our host 
expressed hia opinion of the position in which, 
the year before, the British naval commandeiv 
in-chief on the North American and West Indian 
station had been placed by the order not to 
enter any port of the United States unless com* 
pelled to do so by the necessities of the service. 
The matter was taken up and rolled around the 
board. 

" I pity any one,*" said Tiberius, edging in his 
irrelevant say, "confined to the Weat Indies 
when Camela Victor is away. You have not 
heard of her in Paris, Major Duane ? You as- 
tonish me. She takes all the thunder out of 
the gay Medora, I do assure you, woman of color 
though she may be, and that fact it is very hard 
to perceive. The temptation of Medora's late 
brother-in-law in marrying his housekeeper is 
not very difficult to understand. She came 
from the Indies with one of the cargoes from 
Victor's plantation — sugar to sweeten a load of 
coifee— and opened a house. "We all know 
those Sweet Bay lodgings for bachelors and men 
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away from their families on busiQes& Anything 
cleaner, cooler, or more restful I have not dis- 
covered io this world of toil. Victor wa« alone, 
always had been, probably always would be, 
for — between you and me, and no offense to any 
other neglected bachelor — he was uncommon 
homely. Camela's voice was sweet, her manner 
soft, her appearance as taking as any belle's on 
Sweet Bay boulevard. You have the tala 
Where they concealed the children which Vic- 
tor brought over here to legitimate when he 
married tiieir mother, I canuot imagine. I have 
never seen them.'* 

I listened with interest to this definite infor- 
mation of Mrs. Victor's bugbear, that sister-in- 
law of Rector G-effrard, for whom Tostie had 
talcen up the cudgels, and whose silken gar- 
ments I had assisted Clay to bum. 

"I defy any one," continued Mr. White, "to 
show me a more graceful hostess than Camela. 
I gave myself the pleasure of dining with her 
during her husband's lifetime. I did not won- 
der in the least that she had been honored by 
an invitation to a ball at the Tuileries, but she 
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is quite too modest. She refused the oppor- 
tunity for fear a mistake had been made, and 
detection with her would mean disgrace." 

With no dread o£ mistakes concerning his 
own modesty, bis high voice rambled on till it 
was eclipsed by the lid of Buddie's cbair, a 
Scriptural farewell in its last issue. Buddie, a 
little more beery than nsual, flopped after the 
chair, thickly singing an oblivion of His Ele- 
gance within : 

"I went to the f»ir to sell my eggs. 
Whom Bhonld I meet bnt Bandy Legs; 
Bandy legs and crooked toes, 
Stirabout cheeks and teapot nosa" 

As some people are affected by the unseen 
nearness of a cat, so am I by the approach of a 
haraan being who disturbs me. I walked home, 
the strings of street lights sparkling on the 
dusky bosom of midnight. I was oppressed by 
a sense of coming danger. 

I found not Clay Monroe himself, but a sur- 
prising letter awaiting me at my lodginga It 
inclosed the fall amount of the note I held for 
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John Dolliver. Gaioes O'Barr bad written to 

Clay to pay me the money to satisfy John Dol- 
liver, wfaose interests be professed to have to 
secure from a well-intentioned but defective 
paper, "thua obviating," he took the opportu- 
nity to write to Clay with irritating impudence, 
" the necessity of proceedings as disiagreeable to 
me aa to you." 

Where Clay, in a hot fit of temper, had raised 
the money to send me, I could not imagine. He 
had had no time to communicate with his fel- 
low-signers of the note and he had told me they 
were as poor as winter grasahoppera. I had the 
deepest contempt for all of Giainea O'Barr's 
doings and an indulgent interest in Clay which 
I never overcame. It seems unnecessary to state 
that I sent the latter the note canceled and 
returned his remittance full and free. 

Thus, thoughtlessly, I gave him individual 
possesBion of the cotton he had procured from 
John Dolliver's agent in exchange for the note. 
And thus I gave him a chance to drag my old 
friend's name, by a boyish stratagem, into his 
risky venture to snpply the Confederacy with 
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materials for war and necessariea of life. Noth- 
ing, if it had not been providentially kept from 
hei', would have cut into Patty'a happiness as 
deeply as a alur on her husband's name. 

O'Barr had mentioned incidentally in his 
coramuQication that he was creditably advised 
Dolliver was turned aside again from his ocean 
journey by an attack of billious intermittent 
fever. Deteimined that the news should not 
reach Patty, and with an enervating dread that 
her husband was developing the seeds of yellow 
fever from the threatened epidemic in Sweet 
Bay, I cast myself upon Mrs. Lethenty's friend- 
ship, and be^ed her to beguile the little mother 
and her flock to Scotland, myself the indispen- 
sable guard of honor. 

"Fray do not take them to Perthshire, dear 
major," said Mrs. Victor, suddenly renewing her 
acquaintance with me and slandenng Scotland 
with a persistence which, strangely enough, did 
not excite my curiosity. "Their complexions 
will be all rusted by the sun on the hills and 
their lungs filled with scorched heather. I 
know yon are saying to yourself 'that naughty 
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Mrs. Victor does not deserve to be answered at 
all,' but indeed you do not know the cruel 
stress which has been brought to bear to cut ofi 
my tender interest from you." 

She wormed her way to a garden party given 
to a few Americans by the Honorable Miss 
Milne, for whose large natural chignon she had 
a worrying antipathy. She failed to wheedle 
me into an arbor among the beeches of Miss 
Milne's lovely lawn, though she directed a foot- 
man, in my hearing, with many pointed grimaces 
at me, to serve tea for two there. So she pur- 
posely wandered into the secluded deer park, 
disturbed an anxious doe, and shrieked for pro* 
tection. I was not the only one to respond. To 
single me out she took the gold pencil at her 
watch chain and, when she was supported to a 
garden seat, scribbled on the edge of her fan 
and waved slowly back and forth under my^ 
nose the following appeal : 

" My head is very much affected and I have 
to go down among my boxes in the storage- 
house. Will no one take my place among those 
grating men in corduroys ?" 
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I stopped the fan in its flight and read the 
message loud enough to reach the ears of mj 
hostess, who was a rare pink of propiiety and 
for whose good opinion of my dignity I had a 
sincere desire, 

" Why, certainly, Mre. Victor," said I, still 
loudly, "I shall be most happy to do your 
errand. The storage house is a dusty, unsuit* 
able place for a dainty lady at any time, whether 
its guaixJa are in corduroys or ailk velvet." 

Thus, neatly trapped and carefully instructed, 
I went among Mrs. Victor's packing cases, se- 
lected a large black one marked " 14," lifted its 
tray, took out a light-colored wooden box with 
steel ornamentations tied with a libbon, and 
foi*warded it to Clay Monroe at Grlasgow. Mrs. 
Victor received me, on my return, with an in- 
comprehensible, triumphant smile. 

" So you have great faith in Confederate 
government bonds," said she. 

" Not a particle of faith," said I. 

" But you think Clay Monroe's ofier of them 
to pay for the shipping of his goods South a 
very good thing ?" 
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"Believe me," I answered, startled, " this is 
the first time I have heard of it Had I not 
been sure his venture for the Confederacy would 
turo out fruitless and only give him a salutary 
lesson, I should have felt called upon to inter* 
fere long ago." 

" But you have just sent him all my jewels to 
vouch for the bonds," she exclaimed. " Now 
I have nothing in their place but a amall bouus 
— I assure you a very amall amount of ready 
money — with the promise of those bonds." 

But she continued to smile triumphantly and 
at the station, where she appeared to bid our 
Scotland party godspeed, she reiterated at every 
opening : " Of course I have only a small amount 
of cash, but I am trusting in your honor to see 
me through, dear major." 

She even forgot lier prejudices against my 
going to Scotland till Tostie appeared on the 
scene, when she whispered with vehemence: 
"If you come across the name of Victor in 
Scotland linked to a social deformity, blame 
that girl and no one else." 

Tostie was on the field, I supposed, to inter* 
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cept her aunt's confidences with me. There 
was a drooping of her honest eyes and a faint 
agitation in her voice as she gave me a forgot- 
ten packet from Colonel Monroe who had 
treated me much better than I deserve<I. What- 
ever the justice of my cause, my feelings were 
still such that I would no more have had her 
kneel to me than I would have returned fawn- 
ing to her like a whipped dog. 

I met her timid advances with the most 
smiling cordiality I could assume. My heaH 
was struck with pain and mystification, when 
she shrank from my free greeting as if I had 
wounded her. My own many wounds were 
slight in comparison with those which were to 
come. 

"Oh, fleeting joys of paradise, dear bought 
with lasting woes 1" 

Id my last view of her she was streaking 
home alone, her proud head bent Even the 
" Methodist bishop," that saint of daily comfort, 
overlooked the girl as she hurried from adieus 
to us to remember her ^yesleyan minister, ac- 
coi'diog to her custom, at the market where she 
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dealt. I could eee the kind old pariah priest, 
Father Jeffries, was gazing another way and did 
not return the lonely creature's nod. 

I wondered if Mr. Lethenty guessed that I 
grasped lier hand involuntarily, as she sat beside 
nie in the railway carriage, because I knew she 
had left a warm kiss on each of Tostie's cheeks. 
The sun winked through the window blind at 
the colonel's packet, which revealed to me once 
more, like an ever-recun-ing Nemesis, the ring 
with the singing bird. Clay had petulantly 
thrown it in the Learn when I said I had worn 
it long enough. The bloodhound had spent 
days in recovering it, and the colonel sent it to 
me with the request — a purzling one — that I 
would wear it in Scotland and advise him of 
whatever adventure it brought me. 

Lambert Lethenty was all agog at the inci- 
dent, and when our expedition reached its base 
camp at the Bridge-of-AlIan it was to his thirst 
for story subjects that I was indebted for the 
only semblance of an adventure I had in Scot- 
land and for the finding of the social deformity 
in the Victor family. Ou the day of our arrival. 
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having left Patty'a brigade eonifoi'table in lodg- 
ings and Mrs. Lethenty resting at the well-house 
after resuming at the mineral springs her Leam- 
ington regimen of saline waters, Lnmbie and I 
climbed a wooded hill of the beautiful village 
and drank a great draught of Ocbit air. It 
gave me a glorious feeling of strength. 

I longed to leap upon a snorting, chnmping 
steed and charge across the green carse spread 
out below me. Imagination placed my love in 
the sentried castle of Stirling beyond. She 
would be nearer to me than in her present lib- 
erty. I would stoi'ra the steep height I would 
have her willy-nilly. The Links of Forth glit- 
tered through the rich vale like a mocking 
serpent I was glad I was in a land where 
words are few. 

A group of silent, barelegged children were 
hunting through the grass for an aftermath o£ 
strawberries. Hanging timidly on the edge of 
the company and eyeing us strangers with a 
troubled glance was a little lad, carefully shoed. 
He was as delicate and sallow as his playmates 
were I'u^ed and ruddy. 
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"*0h, nonl for somebody !' " exclaimed L* 
thenty, under his breath. "I thought we had 
' ran across a Hiodoo ghost." He jingled some 
coin in a pocket *' Come here, laddie, and tell 
ua is tliere any place where we can get away 
from a sight of the Wallace monument?" 

Laddie opened wide his melancholy eyes and 
fled down the hill. 

"Who are you?" shouted Lethenty, all ex* 
cited. 

"Son of a gentleman," the fugitive called 
back defiantly. 

" Son of Camela Victor," said Lethenty. 
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CHAPTER X 

OBAiraX BLOSSOMS. 

It was not to be expected that my friend 
Lethenty would let the little outcast run away 
from him for good and all. Though we did not 
see anything of him for a day or two and though 
I utterly refused to let my cariosity involve me in 
any unwarranted search for this new class of ex- 
iles we had overtaken, Lambie's imagination was 
busy picking up links. 

" Do you remember," said he, " that the mouth 
of August holds the anniversary of the abolition 
of slavery in all British territory ? These little 
Victors will not be the first unfoi'tunates 
brought to Britain, indeed to Scotlnnd from the 
States to be legitimated. If my memory is not 
deluding me, we had just such another case 
recorded in the thirtiea" 

Aa we went to "Westerton Park on the mom- 
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ing of the Strathallan meeting for Scottish 
Games, he pointed out footprints laugliably like 
the great toemarks of Clay Monroe's blood- 
hound. They were in a path running through 
a patch of woods on the estate of a nobleman, a 
cripple and a kindly ayrapatbetic body. The path 
had been made daya befoi'e wbeo the track was 
modelled in it and had dried without smooth- 
ing. Having done all he could to make me feel 
eerie about it, Lethenty introduced me at the 
games to a place on the gi'and stand where I 
could be further trained for surprises by the 
bagpipe competition in strathspeys, quicksteps 
and reels. 

I never sat among patronesses where an utter 
lack of beauty in person and dress was rendered 
of eo little moment by distinction and high- 
breeding. We had DO celebrities among our 
patrons but one baronet, one knight, and one 
admiral ; but we were graced by such a spirit 
of good-fellowship that we were uuder tbe very 
thumb of chieftain, hencliman, champion, and 
herald to applaud or disfavor as desired. Even 
I began to feel lenient to the skirling of the 
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pipes and discoveied a voice of melody amid the 
battles of the chantera and the drones like a 
precious little stream bubbliog fenrlessly on 
among mournful soughing winds, the sweeter 
perhaps for contrast. 

The pipers, blown purple, had come safely 
through the beauteous agonies of GhillieCallum. 
Red Donald and Yellovr Duncan and all the 
other great-limbed, plumed and plaided High- 
landers had finished their dancing, supple knee 
and feather foot dazing danger among the 
hungry swords. By proxy we had wiestled, 
vaulted, raced three-legged, run a h<)p-Htep and- 
leap, run a high leap, hurdled, sacked, put the 
ball, thrown the hammer, and accomplished all 
the other idiocies of strength. To the tunes of 
the Canielon Band we hnd come down from the 
grand stand to the tilting-at-the-ring open only 
to the great such as we. Under the stand wiis 
a refreshment room. At its door was a slight 
confusion. 

The boy of Lethenty's search had tried to 
escape from the police in charge of the ground 
by slipping in there. He had innocently 
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entered the park without paying. Far from 
shuDDing Lethenty and myself this time, he 
willingly came to me. His solemn eyes were 
fixed on my outstretched hand with which I 
had freed him by a subsidy to an officer. His 
little hand had hardly touched mine till it 
glided again from my grasp and took with it 
Clay's ring, its owner disappearing in the crowd 
like a wink of powder in a well. 

" Steady !" whispered Lethenty to me. " Don't 
fire before the police. That is no thief, I am 
sure. We'll just work up this little mystery 
ourselves. I have been watching that little 
Victor's elder brother this half-hour. He's 
been in two of the boys' races — a stolid chap, 
bigger and heavier than the little one. The 
races are confined to residents within three mile& 
of the cross. There we have a clew to his home. 
He has won a prize, so we'll seize him gently 
when he comes up for it." 

Lethenty's face beamed with satisfaction, his 
voice was full of assurance ; but Victor, number 
two, had fied in anxious curiosity after the first 
fugitive and did not appear for his prize. It 
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was late that afternoon, Lethenty had gone to 
look discreetly for the Victors; I was napping 
in my clean, cozy room in the Wellwood House 
when a visiting card was brought to me. On 
its small, glazed surface — I have it yet — was 
written in minute letters adorned with delicate 
flourishes the name " Juan Papa" In one corner 
was traced a singing bird. 

I hurried down to the quiet little public 
parlor, my pulses quiclceuing in the i^ower- 
scented wind blowing up the staircase from 
open doors and windows. The picture was in 
my mind which the card bad given me of an 
efFemiaate Spanish visitor, a dark, becuried and 
perfumed troubadour ; perhaps — oh, joyful per- 
haps ! — one of those souls, poor and hidden 
away, of whom Tostie had spoken with over- 
whelming pity that well-remembered night by 
the frozen St. Lawi'ence when her band lay 
protected on ray arm. To win back Tostie's 
favor what might I not do to help them ? I 
was selfishly glnd that Lethenty was away. 

I stepped into the room and stood aghast be- 
fore a man of my own height and build, with 
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hair prematurely gray and a gaunt face marked 
by the accidental blow of an ally's sugar-knife 
— a man of many fierce encounters, an exile of 
revolution. With either hand he held the two 
Victor boys I had seen and stood quietly for my 
reception of him. As I hesitated an instant in 
the embarrassment of surprise, he spoke. 

" I am not a man of color," he said gently, 
reading with startling insight the thought 
flashing through my mind. He need not have 
made the statement. A glance into each other's 
eyes, those telltales of race, is sufficient to 
enable the sons of Ham and Japhet to say, 
" You there and I here," or " We together." 

Juan Papa had been long accustomed to 
acquire and transmit knowledge through his 
falcon eyes. What he did not give out that 
way was disseminated by his pen through secret 
agencies. How much of the repressed fire 
which found this vent has been of late born 
again in action, who can tell ? AVhen he found 
the rare occasion of a trusty, sympathetic ear, 
he talked as if he were writing, with carefully 
selected words and occasional violent emphasis 
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that reminded me of Mrs. Victor, reminded me 
too that tbey must at one time liave beea 
thrown together. It had been one of her hus- 
band's last acts of kindness, a token of his 
affection for Monsieur GeSrard, that he had in 
opposition to her wishes put into the exiled 
Papa's bands proviaiou for the education of his 
brother's children on condition that they be 
brought up away from their mother, who 
accepted the situation placidly according to her 
kind. 

" Nine years, the beat of my life, have I spent 
in this corner of the world, poor, unknown, for- 
gotten," said Juan Papa to rae. 

His conversation, as I transcribe it, is varied 
by no word of mine. It lies before me, as I 
wrote it down, immeJiately at the end of our 
interview, for Colonel Monroe, and as it returned 
to me upon the colonel's death. 

I had taken the smaller boy upon my knee, 
and as I reassuringly drew his trembling little 
body to me, he looked up at me and smiled 
with an altered copy of his father's deep blue 
eyes and two dimples like Patty's Daisy's in his 
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cheeks. Growing bolder he slipped back on 
my finger the ring he had taken away thinking 
it was the duplicate his guardian wore. It 
represented a bond of friendship exchanged 
long before and which Olay had lightly forgot- 
ten. The child ran his little finger lightly 
round the wreath of letters and read — ^^P atria 
cava cantor lihei'tas.^'* 

His guardian immediately remarked — "Be- 
fore taking a step advised by Clay Monroe, I 
should like to submit some remarks to your 
consideration, Major Duane. Clay has given 
me the highest opinion of your judgment and 
kindly interest in all who are in trouble.'' 

I bowed an acknowledgment and waited with 
bated breath for tlie expected opportunity to 
please Tostie. 

"Clay wishes that Alfonso and Consolacion 
should discontinue their Latin and should be 
taught what they require to become engineers. 
By giving up liatin which, by the bye, they most 
cordially hate, they would have more tivie for 
their other studies, I grant ; but they would not 
have more applicaHon. They hfive now plenty 
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of Hme for everything. The giving up Xaiin 
would increase their idleness, a very dangerous 
thing at their age." 

Alfonso, the elder brother, the winner of the 
race, who had been so much smarter to find me 
than Lethenty him, was absorbed in a volume 
of the " Scottish Chiefs" from the parlor table. 
Consolacion yawned pathetically and, leaning 
hie head confidingly against me, went to sleep. 

" Supposing they made no progress whatever 
in the study of that language, which cannot 
ahsoluteh/ be the case," continued Juan Papa, 
" by being constan tly occupied they must acquire 
the habit of induatri/ which, you will allow, is of 
the utmost importance. As for my poor Alfonso, 
his becoming an engineer is out of the question. 
He is very, very dull. His heart is iu the right 
place, however, and I set a far higher value upon 
that than upon all the mechanical capacity in 
the world." 

He patted dull Alfonso on the hand and left 
his arm around the boy^s shoulder. Alfonso 
read on and Consolacion snored a little. We 
were a strange group to meet at the world's end 
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from our native countries, two childless men 
without home or profession choosing both these 
necessities for two worse than orphaned chil- 
dren. I suggested that Colonel Monroe be con- 
sulted about this apparently vital subject of a 
Latin education. 

"Oh, no! no!" exclaimed my companion. 
Clay's last words to me were : ' For God's sake, 
do not trouble poor father about anything.' 
The Monroes have a large amount of property, 
but in the present unexampled and unlooked- 
for condition of the Southern States they can 
raise no money on it. Clay found a great source 
of affliction in being obliged to borrow from me 
on his recent visit here. As he tells me he 
loves and trusts you more than a brother, I open 
my heart to you." 

I pricked up my ears and he told me Clay 
had gotten from him the exact amount of the 
note which was sent me. 

" And the good fellow," said Senor Papa, 
"paid it back to me a day or two after instead 
of keeping for himself a lucky chance which had 
come to him." I was chilled by Clay's goodness. 
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"I traet Mre. Victors jewels reached him 
safely?" I ventured boldly. 

Juan Papa laughed with great amusement 
"Oh, yes! Reached him, or rather me," he an- 
swered. " Clay failed iu bis eff()rts to get a 
transport built in Glasgow, and is in Liverpool 
at the shipping yards. Hia mail and express 
come here. He does not know Mrs. Medora 
Victor as well as I. Let me show you her 
jewels." 

He induced me to go, little Consolacion on 
my shoulder, to the home which his own hands 
kept for his wards, a little cottage upon the 
estate of the kindly ^Jnippled nobleman to whom 
I have referred. We went to it through the 
trees in the tnick of Clay's bloodhound. 

Juan Papa laughed as he opened the light- 
colored wooden bos with steel ornamentations, 
tied with a ribbon. It contained an Algerian 
crescent, gold with a black rim, a gold star 
above, a fringe of pendants below ; a set of pink 
cornl; two hatpins of Genoese filigree; and a 
foldable parasol with a Venetian beadwork 
handle which weighted the box to an amount 
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tbat migbt bave deceived any imagination as 
to the jewels within* The contents were as 
odd nnd worthless as Medora herself. 

" Clay was not sorry," said Juan Papa, upset- 
ting me again with Clay's goodness. " He was 
beginning to doubt the value of the Confederate 
bonds he had offered her. These toys he gives 
my babies. He had already given her more 
than the price of them." Mrs. Victor no longer 
had need — I learned she was sorry she had not 
— to impose upon my honor. 

"That boy," continued Papa, or the Papa, as 
my dear Patty insists upon calling him, "during 
his short stay here, lightened the burden that 
made my existence a curse. He showed me 
filial affection. He is gone and I am again a 
prey to feelings that tear my heart. Just be- 
fore his aiTival I had been solicited to teach in 
two boarding schools, which made me the most 
advantageous and flattering proposals. I de- 
clined because I could not think of breaking 
my sacred trust with these children and I durst 
not take them away with me. Think not for a 
moment that I wish to set any value upon that 
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conduct in your eyes. In refusing what would 
bflve been far more profitable to me, I only 
counted my happiness; although I must con- 
fesa, even if my love for these poor boys had not 
been so great, my gratitude to Clay Monroe 
would have led me to the same result. His 
interest in these boys is great. I suppose you 
know for whose sake ?" 

I again had but a nod of assent to give bim, 
though I could have uttered the cry with all 
my quivering hopes against it, "I know! I 
know! Who can know so bitterly well as I?" 

"Miss Carroll is their guardian angel," he 
continued. " She gave a good portion of her 
money to get their papers of legitimation, for 
their father died before that was accomplished. 
They are now Victors as aurely as their Aunt 
Medora. Miss Carroll would have helped us 
further if Mrs. Victor had not also encroached 
upon her generosity. Thei-e's a debt between 
them I fear the niece will never collect." 

I raged inwardly, but what had I to do with 
it all any more 1 

"For her sake," continued my unconscious 
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tormentor, " Clay came here. His father, whom 
lie represents, was an executor for us. No one 
liad thought worth while to adniinster with me 
for these poor heirs. Camela was already pro- 
vided for and I was but an ignoramus in such 
matters. I was under the impression that un- 
collectable debts and shrinkage of property had 
left the estate in Sweet Bay valueless. The 
little in this country that was under my control 
was quickly diminishing. Mr. Monroe, how- 
ever, had been at work for us." He held his 
handkerchief to his eyes a moment, saying in a 
trembling voice, "My dear, dear Clay! God 
Almighty bless him !" The little lads were at 
his knees re^dy to break into weeping. He put 
an arm around each and resumed. 

" My dear sir, I need not be ashamed of tears. 
Believe me, Mr. Monroe^s face was wet with 
tears when I asked him to help me a little on 
an account of eighty-nine pounds, eleven shill- 
ings and eightpence, our expenses for twelve 
months, including our tailor bill which amounted 
to one pair of trousers for this growing Alfonso. 
I am convinced it was to his too great haste to 
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open the baDks to us and bountifully replenish 
us that he was obliged to ask that temporary 
loan to which I have alluded. Through him and 
his guiding star to whom our undying gratitude 
is due, the children are not only on the way to 
inherit the income of gentlemen but they sleep 
with the dear thought that their father's name 
is still a signature on bills receivable." 

At the word " gentlemen," the boys strsight- 
ened themselves with pathetic alacrity. 

" Think not hard of Clay Monroe," said my 
host as I rose to go, "for giving you my ring. 
If recovering it thus again, I cannot part so 
easily with the token as he, it is not because I 
do not feel the temptation with which you in- 
spired him. He has told me of your friend 
whom the c'nlamities of war have separated from 
a loving wife. It has occurred to me — I pray 
you will not deny me — that I can assist their 
reunion aod thus feebly express to you my 
satisfaction in your acquaintance." 

I had decided between Clay and himself by 
advising the continuation of Latin for the 
apparently studious Alfonso and a substitute of 
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preparatory englneeriDg in tlie open air for fragile 
CoDsolacioit. I took the little chap myself more 
than once for a play study of tha fortresa of 
StirliDg. I had made a pleasant acquaintance 
at the games with the commandant of the 
garrison. Coneolacioa and I had instructive 
times planning the finish of Mar's Work, tracing 
the gi'otesque decorations of the palace walla. 
Consolacion shuddered at the tale of assassina- 
tioD in the Douglas Room, and could not banish 
from his mind a visit to an old retainer of the 
Lethenty's in the military hospital in Argyle's 
Lodging. 

Not all my careful tracing for him of the 
Bruce's glorious footsteps on the field of 
Bannockbum, nor the whirring story of the 
looms Dear by with their load of tartans for the 
regiments of the Highlands, could subdue hia 
nervous sympathy. I wonder if he Ib still as 
tender-hearted, if he worked out for others the 
tangled thread his parents had woven in his own 
life, if he ever thinks of the tall Yankee who 
found him a comfort for a day or two in the 
trouble that came, who loved to tote him 
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tbrongh the streets of Stirling old and new. 
Perhaps in that " little Edinburgh" we brushed 
against another boy from whose childish talk, 
we, or at least I, could have had some inkliog 
of " The Greatest Thing in the World," which ( 
he was to grow up inspired to tell us. Ah me ! 
If I could but have learned it then before the 
mine had sprung beneath my feet ! 

Under the lee of the hill Consolacion and I 
exchanged pebble rings in a shop which lovers 
frequent It is not fair to surmise where his is 
now. Mine was given away an age ago to the 
tenderest hand in the world. To the happy 
compromise I su^ested for Consolacion's 
benefit, I attributed the letter Juan Papa gave 
me to a certain Don, a " Vice-Consul Encargado 
Del Consulado Eapana," on the coast of one 
of our Southern States. He was to shorten 
John Dolliver's journey by passinghiin through 
the blades of Federal marines to a West Indian 
boat enrovte to England. Juan Papa retained 
vaiious connections with the paternal govern- 
ment of his native island, revolutionist though 
be might be. He called himself reformer. 
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To expedite tbe help for John Polliver, I 
forvvai'ded the letter to Clay's address in Liver- 
pool where he had taken his father, and begged 
his intervention and influence for its speedy de- 
livery in the South. To satisfy Juan Papa's 
grateful emotions, at his earnest desire I wrote 
to Tostie iu Wales an account of Clay's good 
works, sending her an authorized copy of the 
Victor will, which had been troublesome be- 
cause registered in Scotland, and also of the 
legitimation papers which unfortunately fell 
into the hands of Mrs. Victor and did not in- 
crease ber love for her niece. 

I cannot say it was an altogether uncongenial 
task, my first and last letter to Tostie, though 
I was forced to confine my remarks to Clay's 
praises. My very unwillingness to put him 
forward prompted my conscience to say the 
utmost for him. Never did any one personate 
best man to a rival as I did. I believe I men- 
tioned that Clay was one to be held in by affec- 
tion. I did not add that be was deficient in a 
high moral sense. I said tfaat no doubt the 
lack of home influence, the quiet opportunity 
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for reflection and piepnratioD, accounted for hU 
want of self-mastery. The terrible thought is 
still with me, always will be, " Was it 1 pushed 
Tostie to the step she took ?" 

The sun was falling asleep in the blushing 
embrace of Ben Lomond as I began my letter. 
From my window in the Wellwood House Lo- 
mond's sister Highlands, great and gentle, were 
drawing near in the rising mist. The Links of 
Forth were weaving their silver into lovem' 
knots on the lovely bosom of the Vale of Men- 
teith. I stopped once to look down at the 
town's own stream and sing softly "On the 
banks of Allan water." I stopped, with acute 
remembi'ances of English wild flowers, to fluger 
the bouquet Consolacion had plucked for me of 
soft double white gowaos in a ring of holly. I 
stopped to beg for some of the oatmeal supper in 
the housekeeper's room whose fragrance came 
steaming up to me with a vision of home and 
companionship. 

I had still time to stop again and again, for I 
brooded tenderly over my letter the whole 
night. I trusted the receiver would read that 
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between the lines of its careful length, but I 
erased myself. The sweet dreams into which I 
fell toward morning might also have had another 
hero than myself. I wonder if any one but my 
fated self can dream deliciously, minutely true 
for another. 

I overslept the breakfast hour. The cham- 
beimaid arrived and found my bed unused. I 
fled laughing from the room as she charged the 
dust upon the carpet with a broom in a wet 
bag. I went, joyfully fasting, to post my letter. 
Half-ashamed of myself, I took a seat in a pub- 
lic brake and, like a homesick schoolboy, drove 
to the post I calculated nearer Wales than 
Bridge-of-Allan. The greater part of our 
Leamington company was in Llangollen, the 
Trents among the rest. Mrs. Victor was in 
command. It was she who answered the 
double motive of my letter, frankly, fully, and 
to Patty. 

I had come down one cloudy day from Cam- 
buskenneth Abbey. The wail of violins was 
in its trees, the bittereweet of altos in the moan- 
ing echoes of its displaced stones. The air was 
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chilling as I reached Patty's lodging. The 
cbildren were uot in. She and Mrs. Lethenty 
were sitting huddled over a smoking fire they 
had started in the grate. They greeted my 
cheerful salute with embarrassment. 

"Solve this mystery for ua," said Mrs. 
Lethenty abraptly, baoding me a letter Patty 
had received from Tostie's aunMn-law. 

It began without preamble — " Our inconsider- 
ate landlord hung himself the other day when 
we were out fishing in the Dee. We were 
fairly frightened into a wedding in our need of 
a protector. The advertisement in a London 
paper of asix-days'-chance for wedding trousseau 
buyers seemed like the finger of providential 
fate and afforded us lovely merceries and richest 
draperies. To me fell the office of second tire- 
woman. I assure you the fastening of the dress 
and veil was an ordeal. The way from hotel 
to church was lined with cottagers through 
whose ranks it was no small task to have to 
walk. If you could have but seen our bride at 
the altar in the fullness of her happiness ; grace- 
ful, beautiful, color coming and going, shimmer 
of satiu and pearls, sweet composure. 

** Very lovingly, Medoba. 
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"Postscript. — Our only regret is that the colo- 
nel was not able to come from Liverpool to see 
his handsome bridegroom son." 

« Can it be Nina Trent ?" Patty asked, look- 
ing up at me with helpless sympathy. 

"Mr. Trent accept that jackadandy for a 
son-in-law !" Mrs. Lethenty exclaimed indig* 
nantly. 

I raised my hand to her imploringly as I 
stooped to compose myself by tending the fire. 
It was an hour of sad and bitter humiliation. I 
had been cruelly worsted. I could not cover 
my forced retreat 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SILENT CONQUEEOB. 



Once again I look back at my owd desires 
wiped away tbat I might take my part in the 
happiness of others — the blessing of my crucifix. 
Close after Mrs. Victor's brief, when there 
had Dot been time for Juan Papa's passport 
letter to get so far even as Clay Monroe upon 
his wedding journey, I received a telegram from 
Liverpool ; 

"lianded. Keep cool. John Dollivbk." 

Thank God for the compelling duty which 
took my thoughts partly off myself, off Clay 
and Tostie. Dolliver had not needed Juan 
Papa's letter, but through Clay's kind oflBces had 
successfully run the gauntlet of Federal and 
Confederate detention and come to us in a West 
Indian boat as we had wished. We found him 
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in a dingy hotel in Liverpool whither I piloted 
his little family with all possible speed. 

It was a sweet and pretty sight to see the 
tables turned and Fatty assuming the part of 
protector^ trying hard to understand John^s 
business burdens, but ready to break into tearful 
laughter every time she came into the sick-room 
and realized she had him safe with her, or every 
time he sighed with inexpressible comfort under 
her ministrations. All the while his anxious 
words dropped down into my sore heart, push- 
ing me to a task that would send me back to 
the States more exiled than when I left them — 
exiled fi'om the still absorbing if hopeless inter* 
est of my life. 

The port of Sweet Bay had been taken by 
the Federals in August. The capture of the 
city itself was but a question of time, the proper 
presentation and protection of John DoUiver's 
affairs at its surrender a matter of intense 
trouble to him. He had been too ill to return 
to its dangers. He had no one but Gaines 
O'Barr to rely upon. His relations with that 
ingrate had become most painful. 
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" It has been mortifying," he said to me, lay- 
ing b)B sick, trembling hand on mine, " to be 
treated as a child in a concern whose success 
and character I established." 

" I have thought upon circumstances and lia- 
bilities," he aaid wenrily another time, "till I 
have become inert and stupid." And again, 
hopelessly: "The concern is as good as dis- 
solved, the business done. What will become 
of my little children I My poor Patty !" 

The latter was in a constant state of warding 
off affectionate attacks upon the invalid from 
his vigorous offspring. I inten'upted a chaise 
from his pair of twin sons one morning and 
was much alarmed at the grief aroused in their 
infant bosoms. To soothe the outraged pair 
and relieve Patty of a little cai-e, I took the 
twain, just walking, to the Southern Bazaar, for 
which our American colony had been so busily 
preparing. 

It was the blackest week of a financial panic 
in Liverpool, but that made no difference within 
Saint George's Hall, whose use had been granted 
to the Confederates by the town council. The 
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Iinndred thousand dollars and more for the ten 
thousand prisoners in Elmira and other South- 
ern sufferers from the war, was gathered in 
those October days under the patronage of a 
princess, a marquise, a vicomtesse, a baronne, 
three marchionesses, three countesses, and eight 
noble ladies. ' 

I and my little footboys were honored by 
bumping in the crush against his worship the 
mayor, an earl, two lords, a sir, and several 
members of Parliament as we went past the 
brilliant stalls, through the red columns of the 
hall, under the Stars and Bara of the Confed- 
eracy and the silk banners mottoed "Deo Vin- 
dice.'* On one flag I read " Charleston, October 
18th, 465th day of the siege." On another 
" Fort Sumter in ruins, but unconquered." On 
another the old Revolutionary warning " Don't 
tread on me." 

Dust and ashes were the hopes, the heartfelt 
calls for sympathy of that gorgeous, feverish 
assembly. It was like a last, defiant carnival 
before an avrful Lent, a Lent still fasting and 
wailing through children and grandchildren 
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tliougli ita passion daya are over. To dust also 
have returned most of the busy hands — some of 
tliein belonging to the titled — which dealt me 
out my insigmBcant purchases, and to dust the 
sacred fingers of his holiness whose autographs 
were side by side with donations from hia car- 
dinals. 

Neither Cardinal Antonelli's gift of a cameo, 
nor Saulini's cameos, nor ivoiy carvings from 
Dieppe, nor the Cathedral of Milan in mother- 
of-pearl engaged my attention — I may say my 
heai-t — aa did a ring cut for the bazaar by a 
Southern prisoner from a horn button and in-_ 
laid with a scrap of precious metal. I had 
hitherto had a gi'eat distaste for barter and 
gain from suffering. Perhaps the shape of 
the advertisement — I had been undergoing 
emotional experiences with rings — changed my 
opinion. It was situated, appropriately for my 
lecoUectioDS, in the neighborhood of little 
models of gravestones. 

I turned with a sigh to more cheerful model- 
ing, the casts of Jefferson Davis, considered 
very excellent, and a bronze Mephistopheles 
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placed in juxtaposition to a portrait of Ston^ 
wall Jackson at prayer. Nearby was a sword 
for General Lee and dividing attention with 
a Bible at another stalls also to be presented to 
the major-general, with an inscription from 
^' undersigned " Englishmen and Englishwomen 
" Recognizing the genius of the General, Ad- 
miring the humanity of the Man, Respecting the 
virtues of the Christian." 

I had picked up my tiny adjutants, one on 
either arm, that I might read the inscription 
undisturbed. I was mentally echoing its senti- 
ments with unbiased heartiness when a trill of 
girlish laughter broke on my ear. 

'^ So perfectly natural to come across you 
this way, extinguished by Mrs. Patty's chil- 
dren,'' said one of those schoolgirls Fatty had 
deserted on their vacation and who let a com- 
panion bear down upon me with a i^affle slip for 
a hogshead of tobacco. 

She was considerably pretty, but I was 
all against tobacco when I was not all against 
raffles. I would not raffle for a Manx kitten 
which procured a hundred doUaiB without my 
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aid, nor for a Yankee rabbit, nor for tbe laat 
bale of old Sea Island cotton in Liverpool, nor 
for Varina Davis of Limerick, the little Shet- 
land which trotted daintily round the hall in 
gay caparison and brought the bazaar fifteen 
hundred dollars. But every lassie with a raffle 
book was escorted by a defending laddie and I 
had to make good my refusals by patronizing 
donations from the ladies of Niagara, tbe 
ladies of Halifax, and all the countless traps 
the tradesmen of Liverpool and the manufac- 
turers of England had put in the hands of tbe 
Confederates. 

A bachelor I was. A bachelor I looked to 
be. The children were no defense to me. I 
escaped with them — munching cream candy from 
New York — into the tent of mechanism, where 
birds were flying, waters falling, and rope-dan* 
cers pirouetting all day long. I emerged to 
escape again, this time to the concert room, 
where a pianist, a boy phenomenon, made peace- 
ful music daily and rivalled the Henri Draytons, 
the band of the Twelfth Lancashire Artillery, 
and the hall organ. I am told he dropped the 
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vainglory of fame for domestic joys and became 
a physician of repute. 

As I left the concert room, some one was 
humming at its door, ** Maryland, my Maryland," 
and turned to me the bright face and auburn 
hair of the Miss Ogbourne who had assisted in 
Patty's Canada Sunday School. A pleasant 
greeting, a few sentences of laughing reminis- 
cences she did not dream were sharp to me, and 
I spied her slender fingera furtively preparing 
her book of blanks. There was a sudden 
blocking of the passage where we stood and the 
usual disappearance of my little charges from 
view, which always gave me the feeling that 
they had sunk through the floor. I was glad to 
make excuse of their rescue from the depths 
below my sight, and land them in the space of 
the dining saloon. 

" There is some one else here you know,'* 
Miss Ogbourne called across the crowd, but she 
waved her weapon of war at me as I turned 
away and I gave her back the smile of the deaf 
who won't hear. 

I was in the Nisi Frius court of the buildings 
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delightful to look iipoD after the flare of fancy 
goods, with its decorations of plants supplied 
by the generosity of the Botanic Gardens. The 
staff of the Southern Club were providing tur- 
tle, venison, and other refresbment of genial 
fragrance, but there was no hospitable comfort 
for me in sight or smell. I felt again that 
approach of a disturbing element to which I 
have alluded. 

I could have swom that for a fleeting 
instant I saw the outline of Clay Mon- 
roe's face on the sunny wall, like a shadow 
traced by tbe light of a candle. 

I was aroused once more to all the recent 
events of my lifa I was keenly alive to the 
humiliations I had endured and the liability of 
my character and situation to bring me others. 
It was a cup of cold water to my thirsty pride 
to meet Colonel Monroe's Branch, sniffing balmy 
odoi-s at tlie saloon door, and receive his bows 
and ejnculations of delight. As his gentle, soft 
black bands relieved me of the indecorous bur- 
den of the two tired children banging on ray 
shoalders, I had the prescience I would forgive 
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him a host of sins which indeed he committed 
in my service after the colonel's death. 

The colonel, Branch told me, escorting me 
home, was in Rock Ferry with his baroness 
daughter, catching cold eveiy day going up to 
try his eyesight with a sea glass in the windy 
tower of his hotel. It seemed as though the 
desei1;ed father might be looking for his son, 
for the latter had been strangely silent. 

" But we hear," said Branch. 

" From whom ?" I asked, catching my breath. 

" From Mrs. Clay," said he, and the world 
was all dizzy to me. 

The colonel had expressed a wish more than 
once to see me. I had never found the old man 
specially congenial, but I went to Rock Ferry 
that evening. He lay sick in bed. Upon a 
table at his side was a picture of Tostie in her 
wedding dress — a Le Jeune photograph from 
the Levitsky Gallery in Paris. The saucy page 
fashion of her hair had disappeared. Two soft 
crimped puffs lay on her forehead, a little tuft 
of curls appearing at the left from the rich coil 
which covered the back of her head. She was 
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evidently, as usual, affected liy her dress, the 
bride's putting on of a gentle aloofness with her 
wedding garments. 

I looked with burning eyes at the misery and 
mystery of the sight — ber sweet but wistful 
expression, the wife's ringed hand conspicuously 
in view. She was to me — in her satin and 
pearls, dedicated to the companionship of Clay 
Monroe — nothing else bat a sacrifice. The 
colonel's daughter, a feminine copy of Clay 
dignified with a likeness of her father's quiet 
courtesy and her daughter's even amiability, 
followed my eyes to the picture. 

" It is very lovely to us that Clay surrendered 
to so affectionate a woman," said she, quickening 
my wound. " Whatever my father's prejudices 
have been, she has won his heart by her letters 
since her marriage. She is so full of high pur- 
pose, so determined on her duty, we feel as if 
she had almost married our dear impulsive boy 
to watch over him. Her one fault is that she 
gives ns only scant news of him, but indeed the 
naughty fellow has been selfish in his happiness. 
He has been most remiss in not writing himselL" 
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It was easy to trace the effect of his remisS' 
ness on the colonel. The surprise of Clay's 
sudden marriage, the breaking away from his 
close filial fellowship, had come upon the old 
man when he was more physically unprepared 
than usual. He lay upon his sick-bed, a lovely 
and serene picture, but one had only to talk 
with him a few moments to realize that the 
puipose of his life — to keep Clay bound to his 
own goodness — had been taken from him. He 
was passing away more fi*om inertia of motive 
than of body. 

It was his pleasure to plead with me to stay 
each time I prepared to leave. He groped 
pathetically on the counterpane when he missed 
my hand. Yet he alluded to Clay but once 
during the night watch I shared with Branch. 
The dim room had been silent a long while 
when he spoke out, raising his hand imperiously. 
His words were Jacob's sentence on his son. 

" Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel." 

Shortly after, he put a burden on me by 
pressing my hand and saying : ^^ I should like 
to lie among Anita's trees/' 
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If I could have ignored thia request when the 
opportunity arrived that I could lay him hy his 
wife in Virginia, Branch would not have let me 
forget it. It seemed as though the thought of 
tru-sting hiB last wishes to me was a sudden, 
sweet balm to the old man. He immediately 
gave himself up to my embarrassed ministra- 
tions with a confldeDce that was painful to me. 
He even preferred to receive his stated doaea 
from my hand and made me feel I was a hypo- 
elite when he said, " How you loved my son !" 
I shmnk from the claim it seemed to me he was 
establishing on my future. 

It ia very difficult to tell without sensation- 
alism the sequence of incidents following that 
night which words make so much of but which, 
to the participants, were a wholly simple course 
of events. 

"When the colonel's daughter took my 
place and I returned to my hotel in the 
early morning, it seemed the moat natural thing 
in the world to find Clay's bloodhound lying iit 
my door as I had found him innnmerable times 
in Canada. 
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The great brute slunk in after me, evidently 
expecting, to meet his master in my room. It 
was empty, and the hound dropped with a 
human sigh at my feet. Something in the 
auimaPs eyes fixed heavily upon me, and its 
labored breathing called my attention to the 
bruises on its body. Kemembering the picture 
of Clay holding down the dog with his foot, his 
hand upon his whip, and thinking of the 
precious life now in daily contact with his 
temper, I looked at the poor beast in horror. I 
took its big head upon my knee and rang for 
remedies. 

^^ The fellow has not been harried. He has 
been tied up, that is all," said the hotel clerk 
who happened to pass my door and come to my 
assistance. ^' See the mark of his broken rope 
round his neck. He has banged and exhausted 
himself getting free. 

While we both worked over him with lo- 
tions and stimulants, I ordenng the best the 
house pharmacopoeia could supply, the dying 
creature suddenly threw us off, staggered to its 
feet, gave a deep, solemn bay — a signal to the 
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colonel that its watch on Clay wns ended — and 
keeled over, dead. 

Thus advised of Clay's preseoce in the town, 
I had every reasoD to expect him at the colonels 
bedside, but when death came to give everlast- 
ing sight to those darkened eyes, it was Tostie 
who filled the place of the beloved son, the 
culprit who had betrayed bis father to the 
Silent Conqueror. After all was over, sitting 
alone with me, close at my knees, her bead 
bowed at the arm of my chair, she wept — not 
for the dead — such tears as it shnmes man to 
record as being possible to woman. 

She had not seen Clay since their wedding- 
day. They had not been long from their vows 
in church, scarcely started on their wedding 
journey, when the scoundrel had shocked and 
chilled her by borrowing money from her. He 
bad had the superb impudence to complain, like 
a fretful child, of her ungraciousness and com- 
pare her to me. , 

" Duane would give me the world if I asked 
it," he ba<l said. "Ha would be cut to the 
heart by any lack of affection from you to me." 
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She had controlled herself to win his con- 
fidence and discovered that he had pinched him- 
self to reimburse Mrs. Victor for exporting his 
cotton to England on a vessel in which she had 
part concern. His scheme of exchange of arms 
for the cotton had failed and he had lost all in- 
terest in disposing of it for money. 

Mrs. Victor, in her knavish foolery, had 
advised a smart adventurer of Clay's scheme. 
It is needless to give his name. He was one 
who went in and out among our exiles as a 
friend. He made a pretty penny with local 
authorities in the seizure of the cotton and I my- 
self had a gay fight to blot out John Dolliver's 
name from the transaction, since Olay left it 
undefended on the bales which had successfully 
run the blockade. 

Tostie knew enough to accuse Clay of 
cowardice. It is perhaps just to imagine that in 
an awful rush of temper, he feared hiuiself. He 
left her alone, unprotected — her money in his 
pocket. For a time he advised her by tele- 
grams of his stopping-places, gave her the 
chance to humble herself and follow, but offered 
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no apology nor promise of return. She bravely 
pursued the route of their proposed wedding 
journey, hiding away at intimations of an ac- 
quaintance's neighborhood and going aJone — 

>or deserted bride — for her wedding picture, 
i^'iiiding hei-self near Interlaken, where Mrs. 
Victor was staying, she went there, but was cast 
oS once and forever, with her many claims, 
money rights included. 

" I won't be worried about you, though our 
separation is imperative enough to call in the 
people of this pension if not carried out," her 
aunt had said, " for I know you can supply the 
needs of your life with religion. Having started 
out to be a philanthropist with the Geifrard 
connection, you will doubtless prefer that high 
profession to a life with Clay. Don't forget you 
never gave him any of the privileges of a lover, 
not even a walk alone with you." 
, Indeed Clay had found a sad lack of excite- 
ment iu Wales. 

Tostie had undergone the hard experience 
of seeing him lose interest iu herself at the 
approach of the wedding. 
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" If you only had been there," said she to me 
between her sobs. I dared not ask why. 

Hers is not the sole hasty marriage I have 
known brought about by loneliness and propin- 
quity. 

She had been right in serving me for 
breach of promise, but she should rather have 
called it breach of warranty. I had given her 
substantial surety of my humble devotion, and 
then, at her first pretty, shamefaced tiff with 
me, I had gone away on stilts. How much of 
her subsequent mortification came through me 
is even yet too bitter a problem for me to 
calculate. 

With every manly instinct of love and succor 
God had given me, with every longing of my 
life throbbing wildly to her desolation, I felt 
cruel circumstance come down between us. Her 
helplessness, her appeal to me, the very near- 
ness of her presence, pushed me away from the 
oppoiiiunity of her dependence which I had so 
craved. All too coldly I had to take my leave. 

*' You won't forget me ?" said she. 

"Forget you I" I exclaimed, wripging her 
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bands aod turning quickly from the room, tin- 
able to say aoother word. 

"You cannot refuse to be her fiiend, to talie 
her right to your heart," said I to Patty in a 
voice of anguish. " She baa not a relative in 
the whole world." 

" But Clay ?" said Patty firmly, looking up at 
me with tears of sympathy in her brown eyes. 
I understood all the warning her words im- 
plied. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



MONSIEUB AND HADAHE. 



So IT came about that I did not feel it ex- 
pedient to see Tostie again before I sailed for 
the United States, but during my last evening 
in Liverpool I wrote for her a long confession, 
and putting it in the crown of my old soft felt 
hat, went out to post it. I spent the night 
wandering restlessly through the streets. When 
I returned the steamer express was at the hotel 
door waiting for my trunk. I hastily packed 
my old hat and put on a new one. 

I was going South with power from John' 
Dolliver to straighten out his affairs. Branch 
was with me, an escort for the remains of 
Colonel Monroe which I had undertaken to 
commit to a resting-place in Virginia. Clay 
had crossed before me, before news of his 
father's death could find the place where he 
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hid his mortification at the failure of his plaDB. 
He had secured a passage on the West Indian 
vessel which had brought John Dolliver over, 
hy showing the letter Juan Papa had given me 
for my old friend's safe conduct and which I 
had intrusted to him. He left a message to be 
delivered to Tostie after his departure — the 
most scathing rebuke of ingratitude he could 
concoct. 

" Finding my power of attorney for Mrs. 
Victor's Scotch nephews somewhat defective, I 
go home to have a deed made which will be 
forwarded to you with instructions which I 
hope will not put you to very much trouble." 

The unknowing world said very pretty things 
about his flight, his unselfish terror — others' 
interests being od his heart — of Sweet Bay's 
shaiing the fate of its port, bis putting love of 
country before the love of a young husband. 
No one contradicted. Mrs. Victor was for once 
silent. 

It was the night following one of the blood* 
iest battles toward the close of our war that, 
being astray for a few hours because of the in* 
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terrupted travel, I came across him in the far 
South. It was after a long and eager thirst to 
meet him. His father was lying at rest under 
the homestead trees, and I had been to Virginia 
more than once, to dream a little perhaps. The 
State had been Tostie's home till, a lonely 
orphan, she had come wholly into the care of 
her stepfather's family. I had acknowledged 
to myself many misunderstandings of jealousy. 

As I stood amid the ruck of the battle I was 
thinking of the rainy evening when, sitting in 
our Leamington lodgings, I had interpreted 
Clay's expression of countenance, mistaking his 
confident prognostications concerning himself 
for triumphant thoughts of Tostie. I stood 
above the recent scene of slaughter, near a ring 
of fires lighted so long ago as the previous night 
to deceive the enemy as to the position of the 
army attack. Their pine juice still smouldered 
on unconquered, diffusing a grateful warmth 
under the dew. 

As I wandered among them the night mist 
drifted before the morning, and in the revela- 
tion of the day Clay Monroe rose from beside 
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a bed of embers and put his hands in the old 
familiar way upon my shouldere. For months, 
over and over in my mind, I had pictured our 
meeting, how I should control all paasiona; 
how with me it would be simply : 

" Let as reason together." 

But Clay did not leave the choosing of the 
text to me. Without a word of greeting or of 
retrospect, before I could open my mouth, he 
said: 

" Duane, I am not as good as I want to be, 
but 2 am as good as I have faith to be." 

He looked into my eyes with his well remem- 
bered, deprecating smile. The hectic color upon 
his cheeks had centered omioously. He was 
shaken by a pathetic cough. I felt in the 
weight of bis hands upon my shoulders the 
weakness of bis lank, wasted form. I started 
as my eyes scanned bim, for he wore the old 
uniform which I had discarded in Canada the 
night I found him in it. He had been making 
use of it in deeds of daring among the en- 
emy. I cannot apply to him so harsh a word 
as spy. 
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It bad enabled him to rest unmolested on the 
battlefield after the routing of his party. 

" Speak to me, kindest, truest friend,'" said 
he, the ready tears welling in his eyes. "I 
have been hungry a thousand times for that 
dear old voice of yours. I would know its 
music a mile away. I was sure I should see 
you once more before I got my ticket. IVe 
watched for you day in and day out these last 
two months, ever since a forager came down 
from Richmond with thit ancient helmet you 
had thrown out. I knew it before I saw — ^^ 
He paused, looking at me half-amused, half- 
sharply, as he twirled upon his finger the old 
soft felt hat in which I had put my confession 
to Tostie to be posted in Liverpool. " I have 
worn it ever since I found it. My affection was 
hurt more than you deserve, you lovely tyrant, 
to find it with that old army buzzard." 

If Clay Monroe had been wholly bad he 
would have been easier to deal with. After 
all his faults were those of education and con- 
stitutional instability rather than morality. He 
had the same instincts of conscience, the same 
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paasions aa myself. It is impoasible to think 
be ever quite lost sight of the beatific vision. 
It is impossible to eDtertain the awful thought 
that he so preferred the companionsbip of evil 
as to williDgly be shut in with it for all eternity. 
I cannot believe that his attractions have ceased 
to be, that they are swallowed up in punish- 
ment. Yet in the days that followed I could 
not induce him to one serious expression about 
his hereafter, aware aa be was of his fatal con* 
dition, any more than I could bring him to the 
subject of his neglected bride. 

" You don't know what it is to try to paint 
yourself white on a background of sins," be 
said. " I suppose it would be hard for you to 
believe that I always was a coward and I never 
was reckless. But that's the plumb truth. 
Father was forever so sorrowfully sure I was 
going to be bad, I think I was fascinated to 
oblige him many a time when I might have 
done otherwise. I got to be so unsure of my- 
self that I really lived in terror of my own 
deeds. And I went on till — I don't know 
exactly how to express it, but you were always 
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patient at understandiDg me — ^I was afraid of 
being afraid. There's no use talking and labor- 
ing with me now, though. Fm perfectly 
happy and satisfied to think IVe come through 
without making a fool or a poltroon of myself." 
Poor fellow ! what had he made of himself? 

^ Like yourself, Duane," he said, innocently 
hurting me by the classification, ^'I was not 
meant for the profession of arms." 

And then, as if he had not pricked me deeply 
enough, he went on, *'I suppose in Canada when I 
asked to room with you, after I had proved my- 
self such an ugly devil, you thought I just 
wanted to nurse yon. By my spurs and honor, I 
was feeling round for you to be will-power for 
me. Don't you remember how you were always 
scribbling texts for Mra. Dolliver's Sunday 
School on your editorial sheets? Well, you 
were such a solemn-looking creature, I really 
thought you believed them all, but 1 might as 
well have roomed with an iceberg for all the 
trouble you took to find a morsel of religion in 
me. You couldn't say a prayer if you saw me 
roupd and you had to button up your Bible iu 
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your breast pocket before my foot was over the 
tbreahold. ' Pearls before swine,' I suppose it 
was with you." 

His eyes were joting in my face, but their 
tears came in a ready rain as I, speechleaa with 
remorse, flung my arm about him — needy, lov- 
ing, pain-wracked trifler — and sat down with 
his head against my shoulder, I answering with 
a throb of grief to each cruel shudder of his 
breathing. 

" Don't regret, old fellow," said he. " Father 
will leave the latch-string out for me. Dear old 
father I It's a weary while since I've seen him." 
And it was with Branch, his father's body- 
guard, not with me, that he died — went out tike 
a little lad falling asleep while the negro 
crooned a lullaby. 

I had no dying message from him to send to 
the other side. I had not myself received any 
message from Tostie about my care of him, nor 
any hint of her reception of my full and free 
eotifession. It humiliated me to think how I 
bad discovered my heart to ber. I could not 
but feel she must realize it was through me she 
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had found a warm nest in Patty's family, and 
that she owed me some small expression of 
gratitude. 

However admirable it was of her to pay 
Clay's debts, it exasperated me to think of her 
deliberately impoverishing herself in memory of 
one who would have been utterly thankless to 
her. I was unkind enough to think she was 
prompted by pride, trying to convince the 
world of a link between them which had never 
existed. I did not know what tenderness in 
her I had evoked by the accurate account I had 
felt compelled to send the DoUivers of Clay's 
last days; but, since she gave me no sign, I felt 
absolved from stringing lifeless words together 
for form's sake. Silence came down once more 
between us. 

I thanked God daily that I had a definite 
object before me. The war closed, the 
months added up a year, while I toiled on, 
proud and solitary, with my old friend's affairs. 
Through my humble but unbaffled efforts his 
was one of the few Southern houses able to pay 
all obligations. He rewarded me beyond the 
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value of my services by recbristening his firm 
" Dolliver <fe Duane." 

I was further recompensed by the discovery 
of Gaines O'Barr's suspected misdoings. Id his 
anxiety to rid himself of ray unwelcome pres- 
ence—to whom had it ever been wholly wel- 
come? — he rather pushed than hindered my 
investigations. He boldly revealed that he 
had prevented his senior's retirement from 
business to well-earned ease of mind and body, 
and that he had broken every promise which 
had induced John Dolliver to continue in part- 
nership with him. He had not only failed to 
equalize his share of capital by paying interest, 
but he had used the firm's credit without con- 
sultation or guaranty. Many a bitter dose I 
swallowed before I cut him off completely, as 
I was forced to press home his agreements on 
credttoi's scared by the war. 

I was looked upon as an interloper, a foreign 
spy, in the midst of hard times, long faces, and 
charming society. I would have given worlds 
if my mission had been among the Christian 
Commission and Hospital associations in their 
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heart-rending but recognized devotion, as they 
labored to repair the brutal ravages of war. 
Who can say how many vsrere dying for the 
want of the three hundred thousand slain ? But 
there were among John's customers those whom 
war had not affected, and, as it ever is in this 
perplexing world, I found real poverty jolted 
by disgusting extravagance. 

The summer had settled down in heartless 
beauty among the still smoking disasters of war. 
I was slowly paying out our firm's liabilities. 
Wherever I went — finding the princesses of the 
South cheerfully become their own hand- 
maidens, young mothera grinding unflinchingly 
at the mill for their fatherless children, old 
fathers waiting in proud poverty for death be- 
side the graves of brave sons — I was listening 
to the same words whose pathetic hopefulness 
I heard repeated for years and years, unchecked 
neither by weather blight nor market fluctua- 
tions. 

" We must wait for another cotton crop before 
we can fairly say we have started on an im- 
proving condition.'' 
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"We must rally more or less according to 
Bocceas of agriculture." 

I was biting the dust in my fallen vanity to 
tbink that I could fight do better for my 
brother countrymen in peace than in war. I 
^vaa groaning that the heavy taxea on real estate 
made so small the income I could eeud Patty's 
gmwing children. I was specially lamenting 
that my guardianship of the Victors in Scotland, 
which Clay had transferred to me at my earnest 
request, had been also hampered by the times. 
I was fretting that their one friend should not, 
through them, hear well of my skill and kind- 
ness, though it was my own wounded pride 
which had shut me off from her. Suddenly my 
dead horizon lived again though it broke into 
light with a thunderbolt for me. 

Mrs. Victor died one Sunday morning during 
a visit to the Khine — the last death for a long 
time among us veterans of the exile — and left 
me her heir. She had been unmoved by the 
cholera scare, had succumbed with a peaceful 
mind to infection, her thoughts being on a more 
momentous matter. In a quiet hamlet, such as 
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she usually selected for periodic seclusion and 
renovation, she discovered that the false burden 
she had worn upon her head was becoming un- 
necessary. 

In her excitement and joy, epidemics and 
death became to her invisible trifles. As there 
are grown up children who see heaven in a vision 
of wings and harps I suppose she — poor near- 
sighted imbecile — ^found a key to paradise in 
the return of the gift which is a woman's glory. 
She passed away, patient in her sickness^ over- 
flowing with gratitude to her attendants, and 
laid out in colors selected by herself as be- 
coming to the new feature in her appearance. 

" CMl^irirclair ; did you say it would be ? 
Why, of course. I see the beautiful down of 
the chestnut already,'^ said she to her maid, and 
these were her last words. 

She sent me a message with her money. I 
quote the less atrocious part. 

"Though devotion to my late husband's 
memory has prevented my hitherto giving any 
tangible return to Major Paul Duane's gentle- 
manly admiration, I feel that I am under bonds 
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of gratitude to him for the change in my con- 
atitutiou produced by the surprise of his marked 
attentions." 

In the first moment of disgust I would have 
pushed the whole thing from me, but here was 
a substantia] fund for the Victors in Scotland, 
and I stooped to go through certain public 
formalities which transferred it to them from 
myself. And part of Medora Victor's money 
has erected a monument to Camela, to be seen 
amid well-kept verdure in the city of Sweet 
Bay. 

How I had the temerity to shut my eyes to 
Tosties just and superior claim, I cannot con- 
ceive. Shall I confess, what I did oot wholly 
acknowledge to myself, that I was willing to 
leave her in anxious circumstances rather than 
make her independent of Patty, independent of 
DoIIiver & Duanel For even in my devotion 
to John Dolliver's afFairs, I find I cannot free 
myself of some selSshness of motive. Did not 
my efforts — nobody can be so cruel as to deny 
it — conti'ibute to the support of Patty's gover- 
ness I Owing to some quibble of law about a 
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matter in which she had been concerned with 
Mrs. Victor she was obliged to send me a legal 
affidavit. She addressed me only on the cover. 

Branch brought me the missive and I saw his 
eyes rolling over the envelope with even more 
sly curiosity than usual. He asked to be 
released fi*om some duty I put upon him, and 
left the room evidently bursting with impor- 
tance. He returned to tell me that he had just 
mailed to " Mrs. Clay" a sealed document which 
his young master had intrasted to him with a 
very flattering reliance upon his secrecy, and a 
command that he should forward it with pious 
care to " Mrs. Clay" when he had seen me re- 
ceive a communication in her handwriting of 
which he had been given a specimen to study. 
Poor boy — like Clay ! He thought he had a 
tidbit for her and would make her wait for it, 
make her humble herself to me if he could not 
to himself. Of course he had found my Liver- 
pool confession unposted, stuck in the lining of 
ray old hat. 

It filled me with alarm to imagine the hands 
through which it had passed. I was overcome 
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by remorse to think of Clay's silent acceptance 
of it and affectionate interest in myself. I 
would have stopped it on its journey if I could. 
That being impossible, I would have sent a 
letter after it, but I did not know what Clay 
might have erased or added. I determined, 
with a fierce and haughty courage, to place my- 
self, guns all, en barbette^ where the enemy 
would be tempted to attack me. Southern 
business having closed early, I started North. 

Patty had made it a point of giving a sen- 
tence to Tostie in each of her letters, though I 
had not encouraged her by responses. Whatever 
the clearness in her own mind, she had conveyed 
only confusion to mine. 

"Tostie's prettiness and youth are rather 
faded,^' she had written once, and I had grown 
hot at her coolness. 

" Tostie's income is growing beautifully less." 

^^ Tostie will have to rouse herself to make 
her place in the world for there is no one turn- 
ing up to make it for her." 

Lately she had abruptly changed her tactics. 

^^ I wish you would come home and be pleas- 
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ant with us all. There are indications that 
Tostie is going to succumb to a second mar- 
riage." I 

Fatty's letters had ceased for a time and 
Jobn^s were on old familiar topics. His last 
had said : " "Wife is still about and doing well. 
In a week or ten days we will both be happier. 
Children are all well— or as near as can be in 
so large a squad." 

When I reached New York and visited the 
Trents in Twenty-ninth Street where they had 
hired a house from a poet, I found them all 
absorbed in domestic affairs and felt myself an 
inexperienced and inappropriate addition. They 
were lamenting that their landlord had removed 
an Erard piano and left a circle of family efforts 
in art. At the humble instrument they had 
substituted; other men than I sang the same 
galliard songs I used to warble, but my talent 
was forgotten. The merry daughters and sons, 
who came fluttering and dashing to give me 
welcome, paused in surprised scrutiny. 

"What are you doing with gray haira and 
furrowed face, a man without a single tie or 
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&mily care?" said Father Trent. **Come out 
and see where we make and break the links.'' 

He took me out on the pleasant vine-laden 
veranda of the house, now altered into a club- 
house, and pointed out in the twilight the 
graceful outlines and green court of the church 
across the street. The hum of the city in its 
summer evening quiet was almost as distant as 
the hum of our late battlefields. He told me, 
speaking sadly and softly in the stillness, of the 
burial that day of a young bride whom he had 
seen the week before going up the church path 
to make her vows in the fervent atmosphere of 
beauty and admiration. 

"We are looking to Mi*s. Patty when the 
christening is over," said he, " to invite us to a 
wedding with the sorrow all behind and the 
joy all before." He turned into the house 
without another word, and we sat down to a 
smart supper of roasted yams and preserved 
tamarinds which were bitter to me with West 
Indian associations. 

Southerners on their annual visit to New 
York, for whom my host kept his house open 
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in Bummer, were there. I greeted European 
and Canadian acquaiutances among them, and 
blessed the day that had landed me just there, 
when I grasped the hand of Mrs. Lethenty. 
With her own frail health forgotten, she too 
was learning the distress of exile as she took a 
roundabout trip to China for her Lambert's 
health. 

'^ I am going to venture Lambie's wrath and 
give you his latest discovery," she whispered to 
me as she bade me good-by with her kind hand 
on my stooping shoulder and her sweet old eyes 
moistening at her own words. ^'He thinks 
Tostie Carroll — ^I blessed her for the old name 
— '* is fain ready to give herself away to a good 
caretaker he knows. YouVe not a man to 
appear to advantage when you are unpre- 
pared for news, and I pray you won't encourage 
her fears that she is being taken for pity." 

A second crop of grass was springing up, 
long and blue, when I went into New Jersey 
to see John and Patty Dolliver. They were 
boarding in that old mansion on the road be- 
tween Elizabeth and Rahway which boasted an 
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underground passage to Albany from whose in- 
hospitable entrance hole several little Dollivers 
had already, bulging with frightful tales of 
sheltered refugees and venturous soldiers, been 
rescued in a state of partial collapse. As I 
approached it, these little old acquaintances 
were busy in the shady grounds, one digging 
for dear life and expecting to unearth history 
from buried stones which proved to be a 
deserted fountain. Another was intent at Mrs. 
Victor's game of croquet with a gracious elder 
who was revolving in his mind a voluntary 
exile to a consulate in Spain which he eventu- 
ally obtained. Daisy, appearing to me of heroic 
size, strode past me to a music lesson within 
doors. They knew me not. 

The upper half of the old-fashioned entrance 
door was open. I looked over it at a pair of 
mammoth rubber boots spattered with New 
Jersey mud and belonging to the music teacher, 
a German exile, a Lutheran minister of noble 
blood and dangerous patriotism and as lovely a 
talent at his long finger ends as ever wooed 
away the feara and sorrows of this troubled 
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world. He was playing Jensen^s "Cheerful 
Wanderer.'' 

Emboldened by the inspiration of his touch 
upon the piano, I vaulted lightly over the half- 
door to find my way through the wide white 
halls and surprise Patty. Her voice came from 
an upper piazza where she was enthusiastically 
reading ** Madonna Mary " to her husband, who 
snoozed in a patient, noncommittal manner. 

When I had recovered from the delightful 
ardor of ray reception and risked my hereafter 
by admiration of a small object which should 
have been Paul but turned out Pauline, I heard 
a light step going down the hall, its owner 
bearing refreshments to the professor from 
Patty's private cupboard. No doubt he needed 
them — Daisy at the piano was a martyr that 
martyred — but I should have liked to investi- 
gate the step. 

Patty, however, surmounted her little Dolly 
Yarden polonaise with a small pie-plate hat 
with streamers and took me out to see a row of 
wonderful quince trees on the left-hand side of 
the old mansion near the children's playhouse. 
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She went ahead in feTemh haste without 
faking. As she reached our destination 
under the row of spreading trees with their 
celebrated yield yellowing already against a 
lovely distance of sky and home-like fields, she 
wrung her hands in the most bewildenng man- 
ner while tears poured down over her 
cheeks. 

" Tostie will be in Paris next spring for the 
Exposition, I am sure," said she ia a suffocated 
voice. " If ever any one deserved a pressing 
invitation and the prettiest apartment to be 
hired and all the Easter flowers to be found in 
Paris, she does, and you know you could never 
be induced to go there alone." 

She flung open the door of the playhouse, 
turned square upon her little heels, and fied 
through the quince trees, her hat streamers fly- 
ing like a signal of danger. 

Tostie was on her knees picking up the chil- 
dren's scattered toys. She was arrayed in a 
chambray dress the color of watermelon pulp 
with suggestions of green rind striping its red 
pink — the dress Patty had laid by marked 
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"For Paul Duane's Bride." She sprang to her 
feet with startled eyes. 

She had visited Clay^s indifference on me 
with pride and unfaith, but wounded love 
clings close. Had she aged? Was she less 
beautiful? I did not know. I never shall. 
The dearest and truest came out to meet the 
bridegroom, wearing his forlorn, travel-stained, 
war*endangered confession upon her heart. As 
I took her hands in mine, I felt her tremble 
from head to foot. 

• •••••• • 

She is mine. I am hers. We laugh and 
weep together. We dispute, but we embrace 
each other's faults. For us, side by side, the 
world holds no place of exile. Down upon 
these pages comes the seal of unutterable bliss. 



THE END. 



THE KING'S WARD 

Jessie Van Zile Belden 

Being a chronicle of events in the life of Charles Norton, 
Knt, from the 24th of June, 1536, to the Feaste of 
Sainte John the Baptiste in 1537. 

Gathered from ancient and musty documents wherein 
are recorded stirring tales of uprisings in the 
West and North. 



" There is not a dull page in the little book."— i'^x/, Denver. 

'* Chivalx7's charm is endless and we who live in a quieter 
time are fain to lose ourselves in dreams of thepageantry of old." 
— Post Express, Rochester. 

*' It is a straightforward narrative, told in keeping with the 
assumed character of the narrator, and has a pleasant ending." 
^Th* Plain Dealer^ Cleveland. 

** An atmosphere of knightly courage, chivalrous loyalty and 
pure love, distinguishes this story of the sixteenth century. The 
clash of arms, the entanglements of political intri^e, a faint 
shadow of human sin, of revolt and the brave rescue of fair eentle- 
women, separated lovers happily reunited, these are the ele- 
ments upon which the interest of the story concentrates.** — Times ^ 
Brooklyn. 

" Of course, it has the lady fair, the castle, the knavish 
vassals and all the other ingredients that are generally looked for 
in narratives dealing with Uiat romantic period. Added to this 
is the flavor of religious superstition and a ghost — and what more 
could be desired T^-^Joumai, New York. 

'*As sweet and old-time love story as has ever been told. 
A poem without the bounds of rhyme." — Courier^ Boston, Mass. 

'*It abounds in stirring de^ and chivalric sentiment" — 
Giobi' Democrat^ St. Louis. 

*' It is simply told in purest English."— i<diEVf/u«r, Newark, 
N. J. 

For Mde everywhen, or Mot pott-paid oo rocolpl off prico. 

P. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
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SnOKING FLAX. 

A 5tory of Dixie^s Latest Problenu 

By HALUB ERMINIB RIVES. 
Neely*8 PrisoMtlc Library. Qllt top, bo ceots. 
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Stories of the South, dealing with its familiar typM 
«nd lighter scenes, are of ordinary occurrence. Somoer 
essays, descanting wisely upon its social problems are 
not rare. But seldom, indeed, has any writer succeeded 
In decking a sectional sermon in the garb of romance or 
ot tragedy and sketching with the bold crayon of realistic 
circumstance, the trenchant lines of a condition against 
which theoretic logicians inveigh in vain. In " Smoking" 
Flax " Miss Rives has done this— her story deals with that 
grave question of southern social economy, the lynching. 

Miss Rives needs no introduction, since "A Fool in 
Spots " and numerous short stories gained for this beau- 
tiiul daughter of Dixie a young popularity. She is a 
cousin of Amelia Rives, now the Pnncess Troubepkoi, 
and has much of the poetic feeling which distinguished 
that vivid authoress. Her present book is a fierce 
arraignment of the northern societies which see in Judge 
Lynch only the lawless and unreasoning arbiter of a blind 
and passion Jed moK And yet the arraignment is before 
no court, and the briefs are all drawn up by the reader. 

Upon the stem and rigid warp of brutal and blood/ 
fact. Miss Rives, with the hand of a practised workman, 
vid with a shuttle wound with the bright hues andf 
odorous warmths of the south-land has woven a woof of 
romance, of woman's tenderest love and man's manliest 
devotion. The lights and shades are closely mingled,^ 
and through all the story, from its opening in the calm' 
of peace and content, to its tragic close in the storm of 
death and bitterness and despair, the reader is held in an 
interest which grows steadily more real and more eof 
thralling. 
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One of Earth's Daughters* 

By ELLEN ROBERTS. 

Neely*8 Popular Libnury. 

Paper^ 25c» 

There have been books which secured a 
tremendous sale through the bitter attack of 
newspaper critics; while others succeeded 
through the host of favorable comments that 
greeted their appearance in the arena of public 
estimation. Faint praise accomplishes nothing 
— indeed, it is never deserved. The verdict 
gf these experienced critics has been unusually 
favorable toward " One of Earth's Daughters/' 
and we feel justified in oflFering it to our 
patrons as a story well worth reading, which 
cannot be said of all the novels launched upon 
the public these days by enterprising publishers. 
It is a genuine pleasure to come across a book 
so carefully and conscientiously written, and in 
which the characters fulfil their destinies. A 
vein of love drifting through the whole fabric 
leavens it without any erotic tendencies. Takes 
in all, " One of Earth's Daughters" is a veryreaA 
able little volume, and shows commendable dis« 
cernment on the part of the publisher. Th& 
world is always better for such moral books. 
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YOUR OWN LAWYER 

BY 

A HEHBER OP THE BAR 



NEELY'S ANGLO-AMERICAN LIBRARY 

Price $i.oo 



Cms excellent work should be in the hands 
of every layman. Not that it is intended 
to supersede the bar, but it gives informa- 
tion which everyone needs to possess, re- 
lating to the origin of law, the terms used to 
designate the parties to a suit, the nature of con- 
tracts, commercial paper, bonds, transfer of prop- 
erty, statutes of fraud and limitations, insurance 
inheritance, wills, guardians, marriage, divorce, 
crimes, etc., etc. 

These are points within the competency of 
all men and women, involving knowledge which 
should be common to all. 

Notwithstanding the nature of its contents, 
this book, i2mo, of 595 pages, reads like a ro- 
mance. It is so clearly written and so readable 
that a child would understand it. It might be 
called a romance of the law. Put it in your 
mind and then place it in your library. 

For lale everywhere, or aent post>pald on receipt of pric*. 

p. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher. 
96 QoMn Street, London. 114 Fifth Avenue, New Y<tik> 



Remarks by Bill Nye. 




THE 
FUNNIEST 
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BOOKS. 

"It will care tha Umk 
quicker than the doctor and 
at half the price."— Aiw 

Over 50c Pages. 
Fully Illustrated. 

doth, $i.|o ; Paper, 8M> 



LAUQH AND GROW FAT. 

A collection of the best writiiigs of this great anthor, moH 
profusely illustrated, with over 500 pages. It is the fnoniest of 
books. Bill Nye needs no introduction. The mention of tha 
book is enough. 

" I have passed throngh an earthquake and an Indian out. 
break, bat I would rather ride an earthquake without saddle cfl 
fcrldle, than to bestride a successful broncho eruption." — Bill Nyt, 
I "Age brings caution and a lot of shop.wom experiencs, 
purchased at the highest market price. Time brings vain r*. 
greta and wisdom teeth that can be left In a glaaa of water ovM 
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riEELY'S TOURIST LIBRARY. 

Papery Tweiity-five CentSi 

1. The White Company. By A. Gonaa Doylec 

2. The Deemster. By Hall Oaine. 

a A Bomance of Two Worlds. By Marie Ck>f«IIL 

/4. Treaarare Island. By Robert L. StevensoB* 

6. The Sign of the Four. By A. Conan Doyle. 

6. Kidnapped. Bj Robert L. Stevenson. 

7. The Bondman. By Hall Gaine. 

8. Michael Clarke. By A. Conan Doyle. 

9. Sport Ro.val. By Anthony Hope. 

10. The Man in Black. By Stanley J. Weymao. 

11. Uncle Tom*s i )abin. By Mrs. Stowe. 

13. Beyond the City. By A. Conan Doyle. 

18. Webster's Pronouncing Dictionaiy. 

14. Cosmopolis. By Paul Boui^t. 

15. People's Reference Book. 

16. Around the World in Eighty Days. By Jules Vetm^ 

17. In Darkest England. By Oeneral Booth, 
la Ships That Pa^s in the Night. By Beatrioe 

19. Nance, a Kentucky Belle. By Miss Qreene. 

20. Mark Twain, His Life and Work. ByWillM.Cl( 
81. Tom Brown's School Days. By Thomas Hughes. 
88. A Holiday in Bed. By J. M. Barrie. 

88 By B'ght, Not Law. By R. H. Sherard. 

84. The Child of tbe Ball. By De Alaroon. 

85. Health and Beauty. By Emily 8. Bouton. 
80. Lydia. By Sidney Christian. 

87. Rose and Ninette. By Alphonse Dandet. 

88. A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 

89. The Last of the Van Slacks. By Edward S. Van lOle. 

80. Love Letters of a Worldly Woman. By Mrs. W. K« ClillOit. 

81. Claudea's Island. By Esme Stuart. 
8'3. At Love's Extremes. By Thompson. 

88. The Minister's Weak Point ByMaclmne. 

84. Raohel Dene. By Robert Buchanan. 

Sa. Social Etiquette. By Emily 8. Bouton. 

86. The House of the Seven (tables. By Nathaniel 

87. At Market Value. By Grant Allen. 

88. Her Victim. By an Indian Exile. 

89. When a Man's Single. By J. M. Barrie. 

40. A Daughter of India. By An Indian 

41, Dream life. By Ik. Marvel. 
48. Reveries of a Baoh^or. By Ik. Marvel. 
48. Christopher Columbus. By Franc B. Wilkie. 
41 Dodo. By S. F. Benson. 
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Thomas B. Connery's Novels. 

From maay flattering press notices those 
given below will indicate the favor with which 
Mr. Connery's writings are received by the 
public : 

" All thk Doc's Fault la a capital book to pasn away an bixn 
er two, full of incident, love, and humor. The author has lung 
been known as a substantial figure in New York banking circlea, 
and occupied a prominent positiou in politics during tbe Garfield 
Arthur dynasty, his name being mixed with the Conkhng im 
bro^lio at the time the Empire State senators withdrew bo dra- 
maUcalLy from the United States Senate. Mr. Connery has given 
ns a delightful romance, which uill be read with pleasure bv all 
those wao desire to be entertained without the necessity of nam- 
ing some mns^ logic generated for the reformation ol the world 
thrust down their unwilling throats. He writes to amiue- ftod 
certainly fulfils hia misdon to the Queen's taate." 

"Black Pbiday.: A Stokv of Love and Spbculatioii, by 
rhoa. B. Connery. When a man as promineni as Thos. B. Con- 
nery has shown nimseU in the financial world takes np the pen to 
write a romance of love and speculation under such a significant 
title as ■ Black Friday,' we have a right to expect some^ing out 
of the beaten track- Nor does the book bring disappointment 
It is fresh and vigoroo* The financier wields a trenchant pea. 
Hia pictnrea are excellent, and the love passages worthy of com* 
mendation. Some men excel in one field, but Mr. Connery bida 
fair to make a name for himself in literature aa well as among 
the bulls and bears of Wall Street" 

"That Noblb MaxtcAN, Mr. Connery's lat«st book, «v«a 
excels the preceding volumea ia intervst and most ad^ to Ua 
already enviable reputation," 
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ALL THE DOG'S FAULT. Paper, 26 oentt 

BLACK FRIDAY. Paper, 25 oenta. 

THAT NOBLE MEXICAN. Paper, 25 cents. 
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Two Strange Adventur es« 

By KINAHAN CORNWALUS, 

Neely*s Popular Library. 
Paper^ 25c 

f This book is well calculated to please readers of adventdf^ 
since there is not a dry chapter from cover to cover. In mam 
ways it is impossible enough for Jules Verne, and yet througn 
the whole runs a delicate yet charming thread of love seldom to 
be found in the works of tha^ French master of adventurous 
fiction. Those who pick up the volume will hardly be satisfied 
until they reach the end. Mr. Cornwallis has written many 
charming stories in verse, the most popular beiug his •• Conquest 
of Mexico and Peru" and the patriotic ** Song cif America and 
Columbus," which latter fitly graced the period of our World's 
Fair. ** Two Strange Adventures" met with such a hearty wel- 
come that the first edition was immediately exhausted. 



J Copliacg o[ t|e eaiDonaiL 

By MISS MUHLBACH, 

Translated by MARY J. SAFFORD. 
Cloth, gilt topv 50C. 

This is one of the most charming tales from the pen of tbe 
celebrated German novelist It gives many side lights to the 
story of Napoleon in the height of his power, and would prove 
interesting even to those who have never admired the genius of 
the ^reat Bonaparte. The translation by Miss Safford leaves 
nothing to be desired, since it could not be improved. For years 
she has stood in the leading rank of translators, with a charm ol 
expression wholly her own. *'A Conspiracy of the Carbonari" 
has proven very popular in this neat form so well adapted to the 
pocket and satchel, and eagerly sought after by the traveliaig 
public 
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Kerchiefs to Hunt Sotds* 

By M. AMELIA FYTCHE. 

Neely's Popular Library. 
Paper^25& 

Of late years writers have found it necessary 
to attract the eye of the passing public toward 
their work by giving it some striking title. Un 
fortunately in many instances these remarkable 
names serve only that purpose, and have little or 
no application for the story. This can hardly 
be said of Miss Fytche's new book, *' Kerchiefs 
to Hunt Souls." If for no other reason, this 
book should certainly arouse considerable curi« 
osity on account of the remarkable title, which 
the author has, she confesses, dug out of the Bible, 
in order to stamp the peculiar features of her 
story. It is a book well worth reading, and one 
we cordially recommend to all who enjoy a good 
story when based upon those great morals that 
govern the world. There is a promise of even 
better things to come from this talented writer. 
•Kerchiefs to Hunt Souls" has aroused con- 
siderable newspaper controversy from Maine to 
California, which fact is in itself enough to stamp 
the book one of more than ordinary ability, since 
space is too valuable to be wasted on trash in 
the estimation of the modern editor. 
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RACHEL DENE, 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

• • . Anttaor of . • . 
•"The ClimrUitea," ••The Shadow of the Sword/' ••dodaodthe 

Clotht $1.35 ; papert asc. 

Harrltbanr Tfl^gnm •* * Racbisl Dene ' is one of Robert Buchanan's best worka.^ 

Claelnnatl Tribane •* This is a ffood story." 

Boek J HoanUda If «wa " * Rachel Dene,' by Robert Buchanan is one of his best 
stories." 

' Boeord Ualoa " Mr. Buchanan has not presented a stronger story. He pre- 
faces it with the story of his life in literature, and gives the writers and an* 
bitious Touths some excellent edvice.'' 

OomviercUi " An excellent story, full of stT</ng points, both constructively and 

Ball^tta from a literary standpoint. It is practical. It deals with the dark 

and bright sides of life, but always to show the advantage of the bright side." 

Ifaihf lUe Cariiitlaa " The book is clean and wholesome— enougii of complea- 

Advocate ity in the plot to furnish the reader with ocoisionaf sur> 

prises." 

Fallertoa Hawi " A very fascinating tale." 

Weatera ChrUtlaa ** Fascinating, stimulating— a novel of love, murder, jeal- 

Advoeata ousy, false imprisonment, escape, and vindication." 

Boston Id^as " Its elements are excellently characteristic— very likely due to 
its being an accurate picture for which commendation is due." 

The Aateiloaa " Is fully equal, if not superior, to his former novels." 



The Gates of Dawiic 

By FERGUS HUME, 

▲athor of ** Hyatery of a Eaaaom Cat>.»* •* MIm MeyhlatophtlM,'' etc, en* 

Cloth, $1.35; paper, asc. 

Otla Llbrazy ** A remarkably versatile and ingenious romance, replete with vivid 

Balletin descriptions and stirring incidents." 

Baahvllle Banner " A well-arranged plot, and the interest of the story is welV 

sustained." 

Mr. Hume has built around a group of interesting characters a story of the 
old ordar of plot and counterplot, where there is mystery surrounding the hero* 
ine's birth— a wealthy man, in disguise, meets and loves her— a wickea female vil- 
lain brings danger to the course ottheir true love— a good friend aids them in their 
hour of need, and all ends well. The people who make up this story are " A doc- 
tor addicted to opium, a pair of gypsies, a recluse lady, a lovely huntress, and a 
sporting parson," besides the hero, a lord of high degree, Pete, a fox terrier, and 




ernes in the empty rooms at midnight, from which come cries of tortured woiaea 
aim dying men, while by day this witch " tires her head, decks herself with gama| 
dothes herself m rich garments," and makes a mystery of herself generally. Its 
Of far Fergus Hume's oest book. 
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A Journey to Venus. 

By a. W. POPE. 

P^er, asc 

n Nccl/* Popular Ubruy-n^fuII page fflbctratfeitt. 

1 Lovers of Jules Verne will gladly welcome 
this remarkable volume. Many have declared 
that Dr. Pope has even outdone the French 
master at his own art. At any rate the narrative 
IS Written with an air of candor that almost com- 
pels a blind belief in its truth, although the ad> 
ventures which befall the daring travelers to the 
glorious planet are staggering in the extreme. 
Books of this character, while written with a 
considerable latitude, contain many features of 
jieepest interest, showing how far science has 
gone in its eager quest for the truth in relation 
witt tjur neighboring planets, we may never 
kuwiw th^ truth with regard to Mars and Venus 
linu *upit^7, but that is no reason we may not 
■peculate and endeaver to lift the veil that hangs 
•ver those bright worlds that glow and sparkle 
in the heavens. "A Journey to Venus" is an, 
extraordinary volume in many ways^ and will 
irell repay a careful perusal 
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Novels of Willis SteeO. 

In A Mountain of Gold the reader is led througb 
ttany strange adventures, while a vein of love arous*^ 
the interest of the fair sex. Mr. Steell has shown more 
than ordinary power in describing Western scenes. Foi 
many years to come the region from the Rockies to the 
Pacific must be the home of romance. The century be 
fore us is destined to be marked by stupendous discover 
ies in the treasures of the earth, and stories of minLig 
must always commend themselves to the eager public. 

IsiDRA, The Patriot Daughter of Mexico. 
The land of the Montezumas has always been invested 
irith a halo of romance ever since the days when the 
Spanish invader, Cortez, swept over the country with 
his conquering army of treasure seekers. This interest, 
instead of waning as the years pass by, rather increases. 
New knowledge of Mexico but whets our eagerness to 
learn more of her strange people, their methods of living, 
and the vast treasures that lie sealed under her mountain 
ledges. " Isidra " is written by one who is thoroughly 
at home in his subject. It is a charming tale of love 
and adventure under the Mexican flag, and one cannot 
reaxi the romance without learning many incrrcsting 
things in connection with our neighbors over t}^ border! 



jlSlDRA. Paper. 50 cents. 

A MOUNTAIN OF COLD. Paper. 25 conts. 
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An Unusual Husband 

By CHAND05 PULTON 

XMlj'tPopnUiIIbmy, Clotli,91-00; r^M,UMBta 



On the woof of a veiy dramatic story of a dual marital lifs 
Ut, Chaodos Fulton has embroidered an Interesting experienca 
In materialisation — the most advanced development of later-dajr 
spiritualism, and has produced a very readable story of con- 
temporaneaua metropolitan life. The characters are drawn witk 
a free band, and the action of the story is brisk and interesting. 
The spiritualistic episode is novel and interesting alike to slceptics 
and converts. The novel should, and doubtless will, have a large 
drcnlation. — LtdUs Wetkty. 

The hero leads a double life. He Is John Boyd, with r wife 
Is New York, and James Boyle, with another wife in Boston. — 
^iritofOt Tima. 



A spiritualistic atmosphere Is wrought into th« story, which 
■• entertainingly written. — Dramatie Mirror. 

A tale of a. female spiritualist, who believes herself to be 
married V> what she terms het " spirit affinity."— ^on Franefte 
I/na-i^Ur, 

A peculiar story of a widow, who was an enthusiastic spirit. 
nalist, who loved and constantly communed with her spirit hua- 
band, the mystery of which is explained during the progress ot 
the story. ~/>iuW>r^4ui Timtt. 

Ktr. Fulton is an expert in spiritualism, and uses his experi- 
ences to expose some bogus manifestations and to develop his 
curious ^\ot.—Authct'i Ltagut. 

The hero leads a double life. — Boston Tdeal, 
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Two Famous Authors. 

To lovers of military tales and stories of romantic a dventui t 
fhe world over the names of 

CAPT. CHAS. KING, U.S.A. 

AND 

ST. GEORGE RATHORNEt^ 

Author of •• Dr. Jack/* 

have indeed become household words. Their widely circulated 
novels may be found wherever the English language is spoken, 
and have served to while away the tedium of many a long raiU 
way ji>urney or ocean voyage. The public seem to eagerly wel- 
come each new story from these travelers who have searched the 
strangest corners of the earth for new scenes and remarkable ex- 

§loits with which to entertain their legion of readers. Mr. P. 
'ennyson Neely has pleasure in announcing that the very latest 
and best productions of these wizard pens are now appearing in 
his attractive list of publications, and may be found on every 
book-stall here and abroad. 

THE LATEST BOOKS by Capt. Kiii|:. 

WUBBIOBGAP. Cloth, $1.26. 
FUjaX FSATHE. GLoUi, $1.25 ; paper, 6O0. 
AN ABirr WIFE. Fully nixutrated. Cloth, $1.26 ; paper, 60fli» 
A OABRISON TAHOLE. Cloth, 9L2d ; paper, 6O0. 
TBTTMPETEB FEED. DlTUtrated. Gilt top, 50o. 

VOBLE BLOOD AKB A WEST FOIHT FABALLEL. By Capt. Kino and 
Ernst Von Wildenbruch of the German Army. Gilt top, 60o« 



THE HOST RECENT NOVELS by SL Gtorgt Ratbtenie. 

Anihor of '* I>ootor Jadk." 

Uniform Editions, Cloth, #1.00; paper, 90c 

3Q(JIBS JOHH. 

A BOH OF MAB8. 

A BAR SmiBTEB. 

A GODDESS OF AFEICA. 

VASKED m MTSTEBT. 

BEE BESCUS FBOM THE TT7EKS. j 

Othan in preparation for early iMM. 



i 
For aala avarjrwhera, or aant poat-paid on receipt of prie% 

F. TENNYSON NEBLY, Publisher, 
f6 Qoeen Stroet, Londaa.^ 114 Pfftb Avmum, New Yotfci 



PAOLA CORLETII, 

THE FAIR ITALIAN. 

B7 ALICE HOWARD HILTOR, 

Author of "A Blonde Creole." 
Neely's Popular Llbruyt paper ase. 

This is a charming romance of life in Italy 
and New Orleans — of a pretty Italian maid, 
daughter of a Neapolitan nobleman, who elopes 
with the lover of her choice, a poor musician, 
and being hounded by the emissaries of a disap- 
pointed suitor, in conjunction with her angry 
father^ they start for America, settling in the 
famous French Quarter of New Orleans. 

The story is sweet and pure, and full of ex- 
ceeding pathos — the descriptive bits of old New 
Orleans, with its Jackson Square and St. Louia 
Cathedral, opposite, are clever pictures of the 
Creole City of the past. Since Cable has ceased 
his admirable novels of these interesting people, 
the public will undoubtedly welcome an addition 
to Creole literature from the pen of one sa 
thoroughly conversant with the subject as Miv 
Hilton. 



For ula arwrwhara, or sent poat-pald an racalpt at ^efc 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 

#6 QOMS Street, LoBdOB. lu PIftli Avetta»,M««\«iW 



[The Honor of a Princess. 

By F. KIMBALL SCRJBNESL 

Neely'8 Prlsouitic Ltbnuy. 
Gilt top^ 50c. 



I 

A new novel, "The Honor of a Princess," bj^ 
a new writer, F. Kimball Scribner, has easily 
won the approbation of the lovers of romance, 
dealing as it does with the adventures of two 
Englishmen during the latter years of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

From first to last the story is filled with ac- 
tion. Falling under the displeasure of the Virgin 
Queen, Harold Martant, an English Catholic, 
makes his escape to France, accompanied by an 
old retainer of his House, a veteran of the days 
of Drake and Frobisher. On the advice of a 
certain Captain Von Francius, a former leader 
of a Free Company, the refugees accompany him 
to Schleswig and enter the service of the young 
king of that country, whose title to the throne 
is disputed by a nobleman of the kingdom. 

The story, which is charmingly told in the 
simple language of a soldier of the period, treats 
ibf the adventures of Martant and his compan- 
ions while in the service of the Royal House of 
Schleswig. Though a new writer, the author's 
name is not unknown to the literary world, he 
being a member of the well-known family of 
Charles Scribner's Sons, publishers. 

For aate tf iyw hTe, or soot poot-pold oa rooolpt of prioo* 

p. TENNYSON NEELY, Pabltoher, 
ft Qmmi Street* Loodoo. 114 PIftb Aveane. Tirm Voilb 
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nONTRESOR, 

An English-American Lo?c-Stoiy^ 

By " LOOTA.*» 



I 



' Neely*5 Prismatic Library. f 

out top* 50C. 

In *'Montresor*' we have a readable littk 
rolume, mrily written, and dealing with the fan* 
cies of the heart Our author introduces us to 
charming society, and we follow the fortunes of 
the heroine with more than passing interest 
** Montresor'' is hardly in the line of sensational 
novels, but one finds running through the storjr 
a most delightful vein of love, and the conclusion 
reached is so pleasant that we close the book 
with the sensation of having been very pleasant* 
ty entertained. The author's views upon divorco 
are in line with the ideas of those who have most 
seriously pondered upon this grave question, 
* Montresor '* is a book that can be safely placed 
in the hands of the most exacting, which is mora 
than can be said of most new novels. 



9<0i aato • vwywhwg, or sent post-paid ea flocolpt 

p. TENNYSON NBELY. Publisher, 
ttQiiMa8tfMt.Loiidoa. 114 mth AvMM, Ntw V( 



A Fascinating Sinner, 

By "DELTA.*' 

Neely'8 Popular Library— Papert 35c. 

This is certainly one of the brightest and 
iTOst sparkling travesties ever written upon 
modern "society" in Engbnd. There is not a 
dull line in it, and the author has handled the 
various characters with rare skill, giving us such 
strong delineations that we have no difficulty in 
recognizing counterfeit resemblances of people 
to be met with in other walks of life besides the 
"four hundred." It is the s^ory of a luxurious 
and high-spirited young woman, who, married to 
an English nobleman, gives the worthy man 
serious cause for anxiety. Hev luxurious tastes, 
her greedy desire to make the most of life, and 
the colloquial animation of the narrative give an 
agreeable raciness to this bright and cheery book 
that is full of constant sparkle and brightness. 
It will not require more than ordinary penetra- 
tion to discover that the author paints her char- 
acters and introduces colloquial arguments with 
a distinct and commendable purpose in view. 
The moral of the book is so manifest that it can 
hardly fail of its purpose with the general reader. 
It is evidently no amateur hand that guides these 
various characters to their destiny, but one long 

Eracticed in the art of catering to the great pub- 
c of omnivorous readers. 



For sale everjrwhere, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

p. TENNYSON NEELY, PublUher. 
gt Owen StreeCt London. 114 Fifth Avenue, New Yorfb 
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neely's Tttiperial Cibrary. 

POPULAR AUTHORS. 
BEST TITLES, FINEST BOOKS. 

ZUunlaatad Paper Oovtn and many ZUustratlou. 

Eatcfcd as Secoad-Oass Matter. 















PRICE, SB CENTS. 

The Charlatan. Robert Buchanan and Henry Murray. 

Bnrkett's Lock. M. G. McClelland. 

The Land of Promise. (Iliustrated.) Paul Bourget. 

Hypnotism. (Dlustrated.) Jules Claretie. 

Facing the Flag. Jules Verne. 

The Fallen Race. (Illustrated.) Austyn Granville. 

The Disappearance of Mr. Derwent. Thomas Cobb. 

Sacrificed Lore. (Dlustrated.) Alphonse Daudet. 

The One Too Many. Mrs. E. Lynn Lynton. 

The New Man at Rossmere. Mi*s. J. H. Walworth. 

At Market Value. Grant Allen. 

A Daughter of the Kiog. Allen. 

A Monk of Cmta. (Illustrated.) E. Phillips Oppen- 
helm. 

The Gates of Dawn. Fergus Hume. 

In Strange Company. (Illustrated.) Guy Boothby. 

How Women Love. Max Nordau. 

The Comedy of Sentiment. Max Nordau. 

REV TITLia WIU IE ADDED KAPIDLT. 



Par «de ererywliere, or sent postpaid oo recdpc of prloe. 

7. TENKTSOH HEELT, PabUsher, 
96 Qisecn St, London* IS4 nfth Ave, New York 
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Through Field and Fallow.* 

A Choice Collection of Original Poema 

By JEAN HOOPER PAGE. 

CLOTH, GILT TOP, $1.00. 

IT IS NOT always the brilliant work which appealb 
to us most keenly. Sarcasm and rhetoric have their^- 
place, but the book that lies on the desk and is 
found in the mending-basket is the book, nine times out 
of ten, that deals with e very-day life and sweeps across 
the strings of the heart While Mrs. Page's work* 
** Through Field and Fallow," often touches the subtle 
minor chords, it invariably swells to the triumphant 
major and rings clear and true in the sweetness of undy- 
ing hope and unquenchable faith. 

Much of Mrs. Page's work has appeared first in our 
great daily newspapers, but its life has been less ephem- 
eral than theirs. Here and there a woman has treasured 
some bit in her scrap book ; a man has clipped a verse 
and put it away in the drawer of his desk marked^ 
** private." Sooner or later in this little volume the 
»eader will find the poem that was written for him. 

Father Ryan once wrote : "To uplift the downcast* 
to sweeten any life, to feel that we in some way have 
helped to lighten the great burden that rests upon 
mankind — ^this is the only real compensation that comes 
to the poet." This recompense will be Mrs. Page's. 



For sale everywhere, or Bent post-paid oa receipt of prloe^ 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, PubUsher. 
y6 Queen Street, London. 114 Fifth Avenue, Nov Ywk. 



LATE WORKS OF 

OPIE READ, 

Author of 

*'A Kentucky Colond'* 

Probably no American writer of to-day excels Opit 
Read in the delineation of strange characters. He loves 
to dwell upon Southern scenes, before and after the war, 
and so vividly are these quaint pictures drawn that the 
reader seems to see the characters of his story as plainly 
as though the skill of an artist had painted their por- 
traits. " Odd Folks " will please all travelers who enjoy 
a good story, well told, and should meet with as heavy i 
sale as "The Captain's Romance" has enjoyed. It k 
peculiarly fresh and sparkling, and a sure cure for lone, 
liness or the blues. The remarkably clever pen-drawn 
characters wLl live through many editions as true typa^ 
if American life. 



ODD FOLKS. Cloth, $i.oo; paper, 25c. 

THE CAPTAIN'S ROMANCE. Cloth, ^i.oo; paper, 25c 



9if Mte everywhere, or eent poet-peid on receipt of prkt. 

P. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
§6 Qtteea Street, L ondonv ,„,^^U4 Fittii ILNvaiait^^viiX 



HartM Vasfiingion Cook Book 

A COMPENDIUM OP COOKERY 
AND RELIABLE RECIPES. 



/tiUy Illustrated. 



315 Pagcir 



lamor. OH doth Cover» • • • 50 Cto. 
Paper, (Ncelj's Popatar Ubrarylv 30 ** 

OfW 1,000,000 copies of this popular and valuable book have been sold. A 
comprehensive work, giving all the minute details pertaining to Its subject 
Contains hints and suggestions from the best housewives of our land. An in- 
dispensable adjunct to every culinary department. 



M Ws llefeieiice Bool, 

QQQ 000 FACTS OF USE 
777f777 TO EVERYBODY. 



Paper Cover. 



Neely*5 Popular Library, 25c. 



This is an invaluable book of ready reference, applicable to almost every ] 
tible industrial and domestic requirement. It gives information enabling ona tm 
meet everyday emergencies intelligently and promptly. Compiled from the beet 
Medical and other authorities. So indexed that any required item cam be i» 
itantlf found. No other similar book in the market to compare with it for dfr- 
dancy and value, 1 



For nte •wrywhere, or tent poti>paid oa reeelpt oT 

P. TENNYSON NEELY, PublUher, 
96 Qtteeo Street, London. 114 Fifth Avenne» New Yeilh 




-COWOiR STONES OF CIVILIZATION." 

The Union College rractlcai Lectores 







WmFRRELII 



nrilE PRACTICAL 
» LECTURE COURSE, 
now in progres* at Union 

College, hu attiacted wide- 
ipread attention on BcconDt 
of the VAlue of the Uctnrei 
■□d (he great ability of th» 
lecturen. 

The demand for thcM 
lectorcs has prompted tha 
Tra*[ce« of Union Coll^a 
to ftuthorii« their publico 
tion with a view of the con* 
tiaufttion of the coane. 

Anangementa haTS 
been concluded for pul^ 
lishing the lectoie* in Tol- 

uaet M deliTered, the college parlicipa.'.iti|t in the procaedi from tlw, 

Miei, wtucb amonnt will be placed at the dia^^oul of the Tnuteei. 
Tlie Gnt volume ootaini the following InctDKt : 

"WettPolnt; luPurpoK.IuTninlnf udlURemi'U^' GBK. R S._MICHIB 

"Some Inilda Vi 



oltliet'aculjy, We»lPoiI._ 
. of the Gubenutoiial Office," 

EX-GOV. ALEXANDER H. RICK 

Hilitarr Law, Mutial Law, uiil iheSuipeniionof tht' Writof Habeii Cocpiu." 

LIEUT.-COL. JOHN W. CLAUS, U.%. A, 



i-IeEtVCOLI "jOHPiw: CLAUS, V. a. «, 
;7," - - . HON. FREDERICK W.SBWAKD 

AMlilanl Secrriarj of State, LInculu'i Adminittnlioa. 
"PoUUcaandUieDulToEttieCfluea," - HON. THOMAS F. BAYARD 

i;. S. Ambuudor to Great Britain. 
" Arehtticturt," ..... MR. MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 
"UEleclricilyEaergr or Onlr Matter?" • - - ALBON MAN.PtLD. 
•• finini and Muicln ijlieir Kelitive Tralninar »nd Deyelopmeni," 

GEN. WILLIAM A. MAUMOND. late SurgeoD-Geneial U.S.A. 
ic Telegraph." • EX-GOV. ALONZO B. CORNELL 



"TheElectiD-Mi 



ViS. 



MR. ANDREW CARNEGIB 
- • . HON. HENRY W. CANNON 

Chase Nalioiul Bank. 
COL. FRANCIS V. CPP.RNE. late U! A. 
EledSutci," • HON. THOMAS L.IAMKS> 



"Banking and Ci 

"Road*," • - 

**Tke Pcaul Scrrlcc < , 

Late Poiiiiuatd^itiieral 

Full Octavo, Clotb, $j.oo per vot. 

> ^Sabif til Bitkttlitrt. »unln rmifi i/Pria^kj <U ? ■* »«» ■< > 



Works by the popular young: American 

writer. 

Edward a Van Zilc 



Mr. Van Zile's novels are a boon to thosd; 
readers who delight in fresh fields, stirring scenes 
and crisp dialogue. He has already won a place 
among the leading American authors of the day. 
Newspaper criticism of this work has been 
almost unanimously favorable, and we have no 
hesitation in recommending Iris books to those 
In search of clean, yet stirring literature, Mr. 
VanZile is also a versatile and pleasing poet^and 
his latest book, "The Dreamers," is one of the 
most artistic volumes published this season. 
Mr. Van Zile's poems cover a wide range of 
topics and bear the imprint of an assured literary 
touch. Their popularity has been established 
by the reception with which they have met upoo 
their appearance in magazines and weeklies. 

CHS DBBAXEBB, and Othar Po«ma. Cloth, fLSS. 

KIVG8 IV ADVSB8ITT. Veely'i Priimatio Library, gilt top, 0Ofti 

m LAST OF IKS YAH SLACKS. ITeely'a Priimatic Uhraiy, Ihsftt^ 



fdr aata •varywbera, or aent poat-paid on racalpt of pfte 

P. TENNYSON NEELY, Publteher, 
fd Qtt69n Streetf Londoo 114 Fifth AvmiM^ New Ytitb 



The King in Yellow. 

By 

Robert W. Chambers. 

Author of •• In the Qiuuter." 

Neely's Prismatic Library. 

Gilt Top, 50 CcnU. 

This book hu cTi JentlT cnale<1 an astonlslilng Bmount o( enthoslaim u 



nut llie w^rd and eccentricln Ulcraluie. On all JdMiiotnins iMtpralM 
1 heard, muplina the — '*-' — "■ -" "'' "~' -^ '■'■' — •" — » — 

, lictiiiB a f Uirioin full 

dijtm tlic reuUni pubik, e> 



been heard, coupliDK the gilt^ autbur'i nann with that of Kdc"'t AlkinFM, 
--- "— 'iiBafUirioinfuluTalai tlis man wh.Kie paa hu the magical powat to 



readini pubik, eKi e:<cer to sdie on tlut which l>'>Tder* uiicn the tf- 

K odd and attractive over iipjHais to the cudostty of the leader, uu 

_ — ) dipped into tlie cnntents h= find* B fujst sprend before Mm that awaic- 

cos a dsiie far foitlier intercourse with tbe sani.: fertila pen. 

Edward Ellts:— " Tha aulhir 14 a gpnius without aUvln;equPl, sofara* 
I am aware, in his jieculi :r field. It is a mislor;ii=ce. , , . 1 nave read many 
portions several times, caMlvaud by tlie unapproachable tints of tlis pataliofr 
none but a genius ol the liiffhest order cauU do such work." 

N. y. CoMMSKCm. Advertiser ;—" The short prose tale should beasTB> 
tbulsiitwasthearlof Ediar Poe.itistheartof Mr.Cliamber^. . . . His 1* 
beyond question a glorious lieritas:. ... 1 lancy tlie bouk will create a sen- 
■aUonj . . . Inanyciseitislhcmoslnotablecuntributiontoliteralurewhich 



'Velfd'w 



any yean 



plishoient is^ ' 'Ih'*. King In Vellow ' is Isn^ in promise. One has a right toe:^ 
pact a great deal froia an auClior of this calibre.' 

ttlfl vnliimn nf Iti rlittlc) day 
1 style, 

Descriptive powers ol no mean quality ate perceptible in this volume of stories." 
Thb N. Y, W1HI.D :-■■ Mr. Chambers has a great cnmmand of words ; be b 
a good painter. His situations are most delicately touched, and some of liis do- 
S(flptlonsareexqiii$>i?. H* writes like an aitiit. He uses colors rather thaa 
tdeia. . . . The Lest drama In tiie volume means madness. The Ii^ndeiest 
fancylsasadmi:9Ee. . . . 'Th? Klngln Yellow' Isa very IntRrestInc con- 
tribution tothcires-'nt fuid of m^erio-mysticisni. . . . 1 oread Mr. Chant- 
hers' little book is tu escape from die actual on poetical wings." 
' UlNHEArOLis Tribunr :~" Th<^y have a mysterious eeile air about then 
.tbat b apt to stimulate tlie reader's curiosity." 
I Pbiladrlphia Tiurs;— "Charming, dalicate, skilful, vivid." 

pHTLADELPHFA ITEM:— " Expected tomakea sensation, charming, fnll rf 
coliv and deUcately tinted." 

natlc,rnt1ofo)lor,wrifd, 
ing, dreamy, lymbell^ 

Far mJb cverywhare, or lent paet>pald oo receipt of ftlea. 

P. TENNYSON NEELY. Poblteher, 
B6Qnwa8trMt,Loadoa. ^ji^ Flttb AveinM,N«« Y«rfu 



THE MALACHITE CR05S 

By PRANK H. NORTON. Paper, 2sc 

Thia book has received columns of reviews on account of irtl 
wonderfully sensational character, and a few extracts may- wmt^^ 
to indicate its general character. 

H. T. Herald ** 'The Malachite Cross,' b^ Frank H. Norton, published Vv B 
Tennyson Neely, is an exceptionally entertainins: and well-wntten 't0o\.. Ub 
like too many writers of the present day. the autnor has taken the <ro**bie t« 
construct a skilful and original plot, the result being that the reader's interest 
is sustained from beginning to end. A quaint and somewhat weird stDry it is 
with many strong passages and a sufhciently dramatic finale. The characttrt 
portrayed are liieuke, and the incidents described are novel andpicturesque 
Altogether ' The Malachite Cross ' is a book which lovers of fiction will nn4 
it well worth their while to read." 

tUsttbL'h, N. J., lV«ns " When I took up the copy of 'The Malachite Cross, 
by Frank H. Norton, it recalled to my mind the many happy hours spent in 
the company of its accomplished and many-sided author, botn in London and 
in New York. When I first made Frank Norton's acquaintance lie was en- 

Eaged on the London edition of the New York HeratU^ one of Jas. Gordon 
lennett's enterprises which did not succeed, though I could never quite see 
the reason why, except on general principles, for one could hardly expect to 
see an edition of the London I tmts pay in New York! But to return to 
Frank Norton, who is a newspaper man to the tips of his fingers. He had 
just cume back from the Continent, where he had been on New York fieraid 
DQsiness, and never did I meet an American as enthusiastic about his environ- 
ment over there, so appreciative of historical London, or so delighted with its 
artistic, literary, and intellectual life. But Norton is what many newspaper 
men are not ; he is a man of literary taste and culture. I was then deep in a 
Vk«>.- f eighteenth century Enclisn literature, and many were the delightful 
talks ^ e had on the men of Goldsmith's and Dr. Johnson's time, with whose 
works he was thoroughly familiar and at home. Later on when 1 visited Amei^ 
lea. it was through him that I saw much of the newspaijer side of New York, 
ana met many men prominent in the newspaper world. Of late years he has 
devoted himself closely to the study of astrology, and has quite recently pub- 
lished in the magazines some important and startling articles on this fanci- 
sating subject. I-usown contributions to literature have not been insignifi- 
cant. vVhat American schoolboy does not know his 'Days of Daniel Boone, 
one of the best historical stories for lx)ys we have ? The iiresent book is a 
romance of two countries, and the scene is laid in New York and Paris. It 
is a tale of magic, mystery, and necromancy, turning upon the potent forces 
hidden in an ancient neirloom in the formot a Malachite cross. It is dra^ 
matic, and holds the reader with its powerful intei-est and exciting incident, 
Coming from so practised a pen it is needless to say it is well written." 

Vlvghsaivtoa, If. I. "'The Malachite Cross,* by Frank H. Norton, published by 
l^enliifr Herald F. Tennyson Neely, 1 14 Fifth Avenue, New York City : 50c, 

^ A story of Paris, France, and southwestern Euro^ of a half century or more 
ago, intrigue, plot and weird adventure are met with in every pa^ I he ao- 
tnor^s description of places, his deline.ition of character, weaving and un«( 
raveling of jplot and general vigorous treatment of the political and social 
questions ofthe forties renders this story interesting, although it is at timet 
so intensely dramatic and sensational as to seem almost improbable. How> 
•ver, none out a very discerning critic will raise this poirJt, and with tkt gsor 
' public we predict a good run for this book.'* I 



cral 



For amlo •▼erywhere, or tent poat-jiaid on receipt of pflet« 

p. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
«6 QoMB StTMt, Loodoa. 114 Fiftb Avewis N«^ VorLt 



Lunar Caustic, 



By CHARLES R ROBINSON. 

Nedy^s Popular Dbrary^ Paper, 25& 

If ever a book was well named this one 
certainly deserves commendation in that line, 
for the humor and satire within its covers are as 
cutting as the strongest caustic ever applied to 
the human skin. Sparkling epigrammatic wit 
is a rare quality in these latter days, and Mr. 
Robinson undoubtedly possesses this sterling 
gift to no mean degree. We commend the book 
as one well worthy of perusal and study, for 
much philosophy is contained in its burning 
satire. In fact there does not appear to be a dull 
line between the covers. The talented author 
has been successful as journalist, lawyer and 
dramatist, and bids fair to carve his name among 
the leading satirists of the day. It is not a book 
to be read from cover to cover at one sitting; 
but like highly spiced food or the condiments 
themselves, a small amount taken at a time will 
be highly relished. Few persons can dip into 
these pages without being deeply impressed with 
the wide range of subjects treated by the author, 
and the masterly, convincing manner in which 
he carries out his self-allotted task. 



For sale everywhere, or tent poet*s»aid on receipt of prlciu 

p. TENNYSON NEELY, Publbher, 
96 QiMMi Street, London. 114 Fifth Aveone, Now Yorib 



EYEN AS YOD AND I 

By 

BOLTON HALU 

Au&of of '■WIio PaTt Your Taxes?" "EqultaEle 
Taxation," "Storiei fof Uttle Gttizena," Etc 




Nfldy'ft Prlnnatlc Library, Clotta, OUt Top, So ceoU. 

I HE circulation of this book will 
probably depend upon the number 
of men and women who are in 
search of a religion ; not of a new 
religion, but of the oldest religion, made ap- 
plicable and applied to personal, social and 
political life. Thu second part of the book is 
prefaced by a letl«r of Tolstoy's to the author, 
endorsing his view of life. 

The allegories which form the first part show 
how in ordinary life, as Oliver Shreiner puts it, 
greatness is to take the common things of life and 
to walk truly among them; happiness is a great 
love and much serving; holiness is an infinite 
compassion for others. 

There is an introduction by Ernest Howard 
Crosby, which is a complete sketch in itself. 



Far Ml* «T«7wbera, or tat pott-pald «« nc<Ipt ctpnm. 

P. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
06 QoMfl Stne*. lj«*Ar- '\k VWfc Kmw»»,1*»h Xu^ 



